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THE POINT OF VIEW —an editorial 


DREAM OF MOBILE Henry MILLER 
Mr. Miller, as characteristic, as lively, as inspired as ever, is now in that 
land of American fantasy, California. John Franklin Hawkins, who provided 


the illustration, is a young American who has exhibited drawings at the 
Wakefield Gallery. 


PAGE FROM A NOTEBOOK ANDRE Masson 


Mr. Masson’s drawings and paintings were recently exhibited in conjunction 
with Paul Klee and primitive sculpture at the Buchholz Gallery. A text and 
34 drawings, entitled Anatomy of My Universe, are published by this gallery 
in a limited edition. 


THE LVORY TOWER OF JUDO PARKER TYLER 
Apollo, or the Poet’s Masks, a long mock-heroic poem by Mr. Tyler will he 
published in book form during 1943. 


WITHIN GOOD AND EVIL NicoLtas CALAS 


This young Greek has brought more poetry to criticism than anyone else 
coming from the Old World to the New. His first book in English, Confound 
the Wise, was published last year by Arrow Editions. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE TRUE GOD. RosBert MELVILLE 


The most interesting and imaginative of the young English art critics con- 
cludes this study of magical meanings with a salute to the poets of the world. 


NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE EpitH SITWELL 
Miss Sitwell’s insight has never been more penetrating than in this excerpt 
from a chapter of the same name from A Pocet’s Notebook, to be published 
by Macmillan. She has been painted many times by Pavel Tchelitchew. 


NEW POETRY 
William Carlos Williams is ever new. Preston Forrester, a young Englishman 
is just beginning to be heard. Jorge Carrera Andrade of Ecuador is Consul 
General at San Francisco. 


CHILDREN’S PAGE CALDER 
“Sandy” Calder is famous for his mobiles which may be seen at Pierre 
Matisse Gallery, the Museum of Modern Art, and elsewhere. 
NEW POETRY 
Alain Bosquet is a young Belgian in the United States Army; he is author 
of L’Image Impardonnable. R. L. Richardson of Connecticut is new to poetry 
as well as to View. Stranger on the Highway, to be published in May, is 
the first novel of H. R. Hays. Randall Jarrell is in the United States 
Air Corps. 
PHOTOGRAPHY IS NOT ART Man Ray 


Man Ray is the American Surrealist painter who pioneered in modern 
photography. He lives in California. 


ALBRIGHT: COMPULSIVE PAINTER. Harriet and SWNEY JANIS 


The Janises sometimes work together on critical articles. He is a well- 
known connoisseur of modern American primitives. 


BOOK VIEWS: ON THE ART OF ESCAPE Harotp ROSENBERG 


Mr. Rosenberg begins in this issue what will prove a series of unique 
critical evaluations; books will be judged for their place in the vital 
currents of modern life as much as for their literary quality. 


THE JAZZ EAR. Paut Bowes 
This is Mr. Bowles’ first article for View on modern music and its re- 
cordings. He is on the staff of the music department of the New York 
Herald-Tribune and his talents as a young composer are among our 
richest, ‘Mondrian’s painting can be fully appreciated only if seen in con- 
nection with the playing of a boogie-woogie record, an experience which Mr. 
Dudensing of the Valentine Gallery offers to those interested. 


LONDON LETTER. GEORGE Woopcock 
Mr. Woodcock, editor of Now, is an English poet who feels that his poetry 
does not endanger his political beliefs. 
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the point of View 


In the twenties and thirties, the two main themes of inspiration were 
the unconscious and the masses. The genuine artist, the pure poet, the 
authentic composer, according to his political inclinations, believed either 
that his mission consisted in expressing the deeper feelings of the masses 
or in giving form to his own dreams. 

Today, in the fearful tragedy mankind is experiencing, we must ask 
the question if it has not become necessary to focus our attention upon 
other aspects of the artistic problem. 

In times when the artist cannot help feeling that the behavior of men 
has led to a devaluation of human life, the problem is not what inspires 
us but what values should determine our conduct. Obviously if art is to 
survive this crisis, the artist will have to make his own proposals. 

Judging from the artistic experience of the immediate past, it is cer- 
tain that the artist should go in search of the exceptional because it is 
only by the exceptional that extreme purity can be reached and critical 
situations clarified. Artists should have the courage to follow their ideas 
and emotions to the utmost limit. All other conduct remains in the ap- 
palling sphere of mediocrity. 

But the pursuit of the exceptional implies the possession of ex- 
ceptional power. The artist should be understood as a contemporary 
magician. The controversy about the definition of the difference between 
science and art, that has so much interested humanists of another age, is 
no longer actual since we are not interested, any more than Leonardo 
was, in abstract classification. “How are we to wield power; how are we 
to influence?”’, and not “Are we scientists or poets?”, is the question 
to be posed. 

It has been suggested by some who are aware of the vital importance 
of this question that the role of the artist consists in creating new myths. 
But the progressive forces of history have always followed an opposite 
trend. To the theological explanation of the cause of the world, man of 
the western civilization has finally opposed the infinitely profounder 
theory of evolution. Likewise, to the virtues of a deified man and to the 
advantages of Grace, we oppose the infinitely more advanced because 
more human interpretation of motivations which Freud has given us. 

If we are against myths of unquestionable historic significance, be 
they pagan or Christian, we are naturally still more violently opposed to 
degenerate forms of myths which some suggest ought to inspire us in the 
present or immediate future, such as the hitlerian adaptation of the 
theory of%a chosen race. But if, from the viewpoint of the development 
of culture, what we witness on the American scene in regard to racial 
myths is not very dangerous, the same cannot be said about purely 
American offshoots of Christian mythology. There is the pernicious 
myth of Washington’s Cherry Tree, nothing else than a degenerate form 
of the ancient “tree of life’ theory, domesticated to appeal to the timor- 
ous nature of conservative New Englanders and invented for the sake of 


| frightening their progeny away from all aspects of life, such as dreams, 


which in their narrow-mindedness they make equivalent to lies. Then, 
there is the newer myth created during this war: Rickenbacker’s seagull, 
nothing else than a degenerate form of the dove, the Holy Ghost, and 
Noah’s Ark. No! We will not be saved by Washington’s “integrity” 
or Rickenbacker’s post-diluvian ark. It is the forces of reaction, not we, 
that cling to the mythical explanation of the world! 

To escapism through myths, the creators oppose imagination and 
insight. Insofar as artists can decide by their own volition what shall 
affect them, they regulate their conduct according to methods that help 
perpetually to renew our deepest emotional contact with the world. 
Seers, we are for the magic view of life. 
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And now to get back to my dream of 
Mobile. . . The other night, having no 
money to eat with, I decided to go to the 
public library and look up a chapter in a 
famous book which I had promised a 
friend of mine in Washington I would 
read. The book was The Travels of Marco 
Polo; the chapter was devoted to a de- 
scription of the city of Kin-sai or Hang- 
cheu. The man who asked me to read 
about this splendorous city is a scholar; 
he has read thousands of books and will 
probably read thousands more before he 
dies. He had said to me at lunch one day: 
“Henry, P’ve just found the city I'd like 
to live in. Its Hang-cheu of the 13th 
century.” 

The conversation took place about a 
year ago. I had forgotten all about it 
until the other night when I was hungry. 
So instead of physical nourishment I de- 
cided on a spiritual feast. 

I must confess I was disappointed in 
Marco Polo. He bores me. I remember 
having tried to read him about thirty 
years ago and coming to the same con- 
clusion. What did interest me this time, 
however, was John Masefield’s introduc- 
tion to the book. “When Marco Polo went 
to the East,”’ writes Masefield, “‘the whole 
of Central Asia, so full of splendour and 
magnificence, so noisy with nations and 
kings, was like a dream in men’s minds.” 
I have read this sentence over several 
times. It stirs me. I would like to have 
written that sentence myself. With a few 
strokes of the pen Masefield evokes a 
picture which Marco Polo himself, who 
had seen the splendour and magnificence 
of the East, fails to do — for me. 

I would like to quote a few more lines 
from this splendid foreword of Mase- 
field’s. It has a lot to do with my trip 
through the United States — and with my 
dream of Mobile. 


“Jt is accounted a romantic thing to 
wander among strangers and to eat their 
bread by the camp-fires of the other half 
of the world. There is romance in doing 
this, though the romance has been over- 
estimated by those whose sedentary lives 
have created in them a false taste for 
action. Marco Polo wandered among 
strangers; but it is open to any one (with 
courage and the power of motion) ‘to do 
the same. Wandering in itself is merely a 
form of self-indulgence. If it adds not to 
the stock of human knowledge, or if it 
gives not to others the imaginative pos- 
session of some part of the world, it is a 

habit. The acquisition of 
knowledge, the accumulation of fact, i 
noble only in those few who have that 


pernicious 


Ss 


alchemy which transmutes such clay to 
heavenly eternal gold. . . It is only the 
wonderful traveller who sees a wonder, 
and only five travellers in the world’s 
history have seen wonders. The others 
have seen birds and beasts, rivers and 
wastes, the earth and the (local) fulness 
thereof. The five travellers are Herodotus, 
Gaspar, Melchior, Balthazar and Marco 
Polo himself. The wonder of Marco Polo 
is this—that he created Asia for the 
European mind... ” 


John Franklin Hawkins 


Marco Polo was seventeen when he de- 
parted from Venice with his uncles. Sev- 
enteen years later he returned to Venice 
in rags. Almost immediately thereafter 
he enlisted in the waragainst Genoa, was 
taken prisoner and, during the course of 
his incarceration, dictated the book which 
immortalized his journey. Curious, what? 
Consider the state of his mind, locked up 
in a dungeon as he was, after having 
lived out a dream of splendour and mag- 
nificence. “When Marco Polo went to the 
East ...” The phrase repeats itself like 
a refrain. “Like a dream in men’s minds 
...” Think of Balboa, of Columbus, of 
America Vespucius! Men who dreamed, 
and then realized their dreams. Men 
filled with wonder, with longing, with ecs- 
tasy. Sailing straight for the unknown, 
finding it, realizing it, and then return- 
ing to the strait-jacket. Or dying of fever 
in the midst of a mirage. Cortez, Ponce 
de Leon, de Soto! Madmen. Dreamers. 
Fanatics. In search of the marvelous. In 
quest of the miracle. Murdering, raping, 
plundering. The Fountain of Youth. Gold. 
Gods. Empires. Splendour and magnifi- 
cence, yes—but also fever, hunger, 
thirst, poisoned arrows, mirages, death. 
Sowing hate and fear. Spreading the 
white man’s poison. Spreading the white 
man’s fears and superstitions, his greed, 
his envy, his malice, his restlessness. 

When the Spaniards sailed West .. . 
Quite another story. 

The Gold Rush. The Stampede. The 
Gadarene Swine. A sequel enacted by 
their successors, the Americans. 

Gone the splendour and magnificence. 
Noisy the land with dynamos and factory 
whistles. The wonders have been extir- 
pated, the quest is ended. The gold has 
been put back into the earth, deep down 
where no bomb can ever reach it. We 
have almost all there is, and it is rotting 
there, of no use to any one, least of all 
to those who hoard it and guard it with 
their lives. 

“When Marco Polo went to the East 
-.-” You have only to incant the phrase 
and the fulness of the earth opens up. 
The imagination is drowned before the 
sentence is finished. Asia. Just Asia, and 
the mind trembles. Who can fill in the 
picture of Asia? Marco Polo gives us 
thousands of details, but they are like 
a drop in the bucket. No matter what 
man has accomplished since, no matter 
what miracles he has wrought, the word 
Asia floods his memory with a splendour 
and magnificence unequalled. Prophets, 
scholars, sages, mystics, dreamers, mad- 
men, fanatics, tyrants, emperors, con- 
querors, all of them greater than Europe 
has ever known, came out of Asia. Reli- 
gions, philosophies, temples, palaces, 
walls, fortresses, paintings, tapestries, 
jewels, drugs, liquors, incense, clothing, 
foodstuffs, culinary arts, metals, the great 
inventions, the great languages, the great 
books, the real cosmogonies, all came out 
of Asia. Even the stars came out of Asia. 
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There were gods and demi-gods — 
thousands and thousands of them. 
And God-men. Avatars. Precursors. Asia 
was inspired. Asia is still inspired. If 
in the thirteenth century Asia was like 
a dream in men’s minds to-day it 
is even more so. Asia is inexhausti- 
ble. There is Mongolia, there is Tibet, 
there is China, there is India. Our 
conception of these places, of the people 
that fill them, of the wisdom they pos- 
sess, of the spirit that animates them, of 
their striving, their goals and their ful- 
fillment is almost nil. Our adventurers 
and explorers lose themselves there, our 
scholars are confounded there, our evan- 
gelists and zealots and bigots are reduced 
to nullity there, our colonials rot there, 
our machines look puny and insignificant 
there, our armies are swallowed up there. 
Vast, multiform, polyglot, seething with 
unharnessed energy, now stagnant, now 
alert, ever menacing, ever mysterious, 
Asia dwarfs the world. We are like spiders 
trying to cope with giant cedars. We spin 
our webs, but the slightest tremor of the 
slumbering giant which is Asia can de- 
stroy the work of centuries. We are giving 
our guts, hollowing ourselves out, but 
the Asiatics swim on the breast of a 
mighty ocean, and they’ are tireless, end- 
less, inextinguishable. They move with 
the great earth currents; we struggle 
vainly against the tide. We sacrifice 
everything to destruction; they sacrifice 
everything to life. 


Well, Mobile . . . Supposing now that 
you were me, that you were living in 
Paris and content to remain there for 
the rest of your life. Supposing that every 
night, when you came back to your studio, 
you stood a few minutes with hat and 
coat on, a big, fat pencil in your hand, 
and you wrote down in a big book what- 
ever came into your head. Naturally, if 
you went to bed with the names of cities 
jingling in your head, you would dream 
some fantastic dreams. Sometimes you 
might find yourself dreaming with eyes 
wide open, not certain whether you were 
in bed or standing up at the big table. 
And sometimes, when you had hoped to 
close your eyes and give yourself up to 
the most delicious dream sensations, you 
found yourself wrestling with a_night- 
mare. Take a classic one such as the 
following ... 


Some one you think is you is looking 
in the mirror. He sees a face he doesn’t 
recognize. It is the face of an idiot. He 
becomes terrified and soon thereafter 
finds himself in a concentration camp 
where he is kicked around like a foot- 
ball. He has forgotten who he was, for- 
gotten his name, his address, even what 
he looked like. He knows he is crazy. 
After years of the vilest torture he sud- 
denly finds himself at the exit and, in- 
stead of being driven back to the pen 
with a bayonet, he is pushed out into 
the world. Yes, by a miracle he is made 
free again. His emotion is indescribable. 


But then, as he looks around, he real- 
izes that he hasn’t the faintest concep- 
tion of where he might be. It could be 
Queensland, Patagonia, Somaliland, Rho- 
desia, Siberia, Staten Island, Mozam- 
bique — or a corner of an unknown 
planet. He is lost, more completely lost 
than ever. A man approaches and he 
starts to explain his predicament, but 
before he can form a phrase he finds 
that he has lost his language too. For- 
tunately at this point he wakes up .. . 

If you have never experienced that 
particular form of nightmare try it some 
time: it will make your hair stand on 
end, if nothing else. The dream of Mo- 
bile is another thing, and why I couple 
the two I don’t know, but for some ob- 
scure reason the one and the other are 
coupled in my mind. 

I think what really started me dream- 
ing about Mobile and other places in 
America which I had never visited was 
the extraordinary curiosity which my 
friend Alfred Perlés evinced whenever 
the name America came up. He used to 
grab me by the sleeve sometimes and 
beg me with tears in his eyes to solemnly 
promise that I would take him with me 
if I ever returned. Arizona was the 
place he was particularly nuts about. 
You could talk all night about the deep 
South or the Great Lakes or the Mis- 
sissippi basin and he would sit goggle- 
eyed, with mouth wide open, the per- 
spiration dripping from his brow, ap- 
parently thoroughly absorbed,  thor- 
oughly carried away. But when you had 
finished he would pipe up fresh as a 
daisy: “Now tell me about Arizona!” 
Sometimes, having talked for half the 
night, having exhausted myself, having 
drunk enough to fill a tank, I would 
answer — “the hell with Arizona, I’m 
going to bed.” “All right,” he would 
say, “go to bed. You can talk in bed. 
I won’t go home till you tell me about 
Arizona.” “But DPve told you all I 
know,” I would remonstrate. ‘That 
doesn’t matter, Joey,” he’d answer, “I 
want to hear it all over again.” It was 
almost like the Steinbeck duet between 
Lennie and the other guy. He was a 
glutton for Arizona. Now he’s “somewhere 
in Scotland,” with the Pioneer Corps, 
but I swear to Christ if he ever runs 
across an American in that God-forsaken 
place the first thing he'll say will be: 
“Tell me about Arizona!” 

Naturally when a man has such an 
unbounded enthusiasm for a place you 
are familiar with, a place you think you 
know, you begin to wonder if you do 
know. America is a vast place, and I 
doubt if any man knows it thoroughly. 
It’s possible too to live in a place and 
not know anything about it, because 
you don’t want to know. I remember a 
friend of mine coming to Paris on a 
honeymoon, finding it not at ‘all to his 
liking, and finally coming to me one 
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PIRANESE 
Metaphysical prisons, stairways of vertigo. 
This world is closed: there can be no escape. 
Wheels, wooden horses, infinite ropes are des- 
tined for “torture by hope.” 
He wished the universe to be surrendered to 
him, to remake it. 


APOCALYPSE OF SAN SEVER 
Cascade of bodies without pride, in an empty 
sky. To Lucifer and his troop, beautiful colors 


befall. 
PAOLO UCCELLO 
Flight of birds crystal-cased. 
MANTEGNA 
Turned to stone by pain. 
BRACELLI 
Reduced to the automaton, all souls are like 
bureaux. 
TINTORETTO 


Fétes of satin and glass are organized here in 
the image of nebulae. 


JEROME BOSCH 
The insolence of the imaginary contests that 
of the real and the impertinence of the one has 
no equal excepting the resistance of the other. 


THE ENGRAVER HERCULE SEGHERS 
Bring all matter to the original clay: the book, 
the skull, the horse. Catch the landscape in a net 
on days of the eclipse. 
I saw the Dolomites adrift, in an ocean of 
mud... 
Before chaos. 


NICOLAS POUSSIN 
The most simple existence, the most humble 
life, is history. The bowl broken by Diogenes 
equals the gable of the temple, and the promi- 
nent laurel participates in the funeral of Phocion. 


LOS CAPRICIOS 
A mind vast enough to contain also the ir- 
rational. 


THE HARPSICHORD OF PERE CASTEL 

The modern enchantment of Diderot before 
the object invented by Castel: an ocular harpsi- 
chord of multicolored ribbons capable of exe- 
cuting colored harmonies. 


ORIGINALITY OF DELACROIX 

It consists in the lyric development of this 
observation: a lighted object shows its true color 
only around the luminous point, all else is 
reflection. 

IMITATION OF CHINA 

The most beautiful line will be interrupted — 
will faint —in preference to the temptation of 
conciliating a too facile observer by fulfilling 
itself. 

The spirit of the painter: form itself. 

Eternity of the ephemeral. The breeze that 
trembles at the tip of a leaf is our life. 


PIERO DI COSIMO 
Fire is enclosed in the hollow of the trees. 
A thousand embraces of centaurs lozenge the 
plain, smooth out the forest. How the birds of 
our blood fly low! Man-animal, royal Batrachian, 
your attitudes resemble those of toads, sprung 
from water and sworn to the earth. 


B. In nature, everything car be reduced to the cube, the cone, the cylinder 


C. | begin a woman and end in a lion (Géricault). 


anne). 


THREE PROPHETIC REMARKS. A. Every object thrown with a certain speed dyes its path with its own color (Vinct). 


and the sphere (Cé 
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In the plastic sense, the photograph 
has rendered man in his movement as 
sculptural in time as the hewer of marble 
and the moulder of clay have rendered 
him sculptural in space. In ancient Greek 
statues, we see arrested motion as well as 
the deepest repose, and in ancient ori- 
ental statues we see, besides repose, the 
initial and climactic postures of the 
dance representing those figures the most 
significant in the dance form since they 
are the rest-objectives of a dynamic co- 
ordination of the body in motion. In 
Greece, the wrestler and the discus- 
thrower had certain dramatic moments in 
the cinema of movement which caught 
the artist’s eye, and as statues they came 
to be typical representations of the pro- 
cesses involved in wrestling and discus- 
throwing. Such “moments” are key places 
in athletic movements just as the climac- 
tic or initial postures of the dance are 
key places in dance movements and tend 
to be the visual pictures by which we re- 
call the dances or sports we have seen. 
The Discobolus of ancient times is por- 
trayed in the same climax of the “wind- 
up” as the baseball pitcher of modern 
times. 

It is the camera, characteristic of the 
era of modern science, which has broken 
down the symbolic, or what might be 
called the figure of athletic 
movements and exposed the body at mo- 
ments when, as in certain direct still 
prints from prizefight movies, its motion 
seems funny or grotesque. The mere gro- 
tesquerie, likewise operative in slow- 
motion films of prizefights, results from 
the surface irrelevancy that contradicts 
our mental conception of the sport as a 
set of movements with a definite end, a 
climax in view. These psychological points 
of reference in a prizefight are the actual 
blows landed or missed. The funniness 
of slow-motion fight pictures arises from 
the emphasis, because of the slowing up, 
on subordinate movements, and especial- 
ly on the preparatory movements which 
(because the time and, illusorily, the 
space between climactic points is broad- 
ened) have the aspect of dancing. 

There is a climax, a sort of abstract or 
general posture in a sport or dance which 
is not the final figure itself but exists as 
a sort of valuative synthesis of the whole. 
This is more dramatic in character, as a 


“dance,” 


IO 


rule, in sports where, as in the prize ring, 
it may be symbolized by the raising of 
the victor’s arm. Esthetically, this posture 
is not the logical climax to the fighter’s 
postures but is added arbitrarily as a 
“dance” figure, similar to the dancer’s 
bow acknowledging applause. It is the 
repose of the victor, with only his arm, 
upheld by the referee, as a symbol that 
he has proven the superior athlete in the 
ring. From this symbol, we understand 
in one moment all the previous move- 
ments in which the fighter has exerted 
himself. Of course, a purely symbolic 
series of psychological signs, denoted ab- 
stractly on the score cards of the judges 
of a boxing match, exists as the means 
(barring a knockout or foul) by which 
the victor attains the languid and panting 
grace of his final figure. The arithmetical 
judgment of the score card is based on 
arbitrary divisions, the ‘‘rounds,’’ whose 
duration indicates the energy capacities 
of participants in this sport. Each fighter 
is assessed with having won, lost, or 
“drawn” a round, and the award is made 
on the basis of the number of rounds 
won of those fought. As the winning of 
a round depends on the judges’ notion 
of the effectiveness of the fighter’s box- 
ing technique, a round is a generalized 
symbol of all the blows exchanged within 
a given time, and the final verdict of the 
jury is an abstractive symbol of the ath- 
letic competence shown by a man who 
has gone through a great variety of 
muscular movements. If the spectator 
disagrees with the verdict, he has a dif- 
fering psychological conception of the 
“dance” of the two fighters’ movements ; 
that is, the spectator may feel that the 
fighter who displayed more “esthetic” 
skill deserves the verdict, though this 
man may have landed a lesser number 
of telling blows. Moreover, the spectator 
may have a tendential desire to revise 
the system by which “effectiveness” in 
boxing is computed, believing that spar- 
ring and defensive work, and even 
“grace” of movement, are more impor- 
tant than the ability to land blows. 

It may seem odd that I continue to 
compare the dance figure with the sports 
figure. In the sense of competitive action, 
the dance is about as much removed from 
sport as sport is removed from war. Sport 
is mimic combat, and a dance play in 


by Parker Tyler 


VORY TOWER of 


which dancers fight with weapons or 
bodies is a “sportifying”’ of actual com- 
bat. The hierarchy of combativeness is 
perhaps not so isolated from essential 
reality in art as we might first suppose. 
Not only has it a metaphysical dance- 
shadow in professional competitiveness 
among artists, but if we examine the 
matter, we can say that a poet (as indeed 
professional reviewers of the coarser kind 
have said of actors and singers) “scores” 
with his poem. More subtly, we can also 
say that the poet scores over his poem 
and emerges as a victor in a sense paral- 
lel to that of the prizefighter. If a poem 
has a total effect of felicity, it is not to 
be judged, as perfect on 
every step of its journey toward com- 
pletion, or even finally to fit the concept 
of perfection. Some lines may be obvi- 
ously inferior to others, or a group of 
readers may be moved by certain aspects 
of a poem which leave cold another 
group, equally enthusiastic about differ- 
ent aspects; we also know that poems, as 
other works of art, are valued for differ- 
ent qualities at different periods of his- 
tory. But in the end, in some manner, 


necessarily, 


the poem proves a success with all its 
admirers, however diverse they are. Thus 
of the whole 
series of a poem’s physical movements 
is not the last line so much as it is (and 
this operates even more obviously in the 
parallel case of music) the impression of 
the last line made through the “psycho- 
logical’’ or symbolic light of all the pre- 
ceding lines. 

When I refer to the scientific function 
of the camera, I imply its relation, of 
course, to the analytical faculty. Bergson 
proved without difficulty that the concept 
is abstractive and does not tell us about 
the most inward nature of reality, which 
is something we can gain only by an 
identification with the durational quality 
of the object we are beholding, as when 
we give our emotions completely to a 
work of art. Nevertheless, Bergson’s no- 
tion of such feeling-identification remains 
abstract in that such a thing as “perfect” 
identification must of its nature remain 
basically abstract, since it can never be 
realized except through some outward 
symbolization. Even so, such an identifi- 
cation has nothing to do with perfection 
in itself, defined as absolute climax of 


the “climactic posture” 


Illustrations in order of arrangement 


JITTERBUGS (Fig. 210) 
FORGIVE ME (Fig. 168) 
THE GOOD SAMARITAN (Fig. 235) 
THE DREAM (Fig. 217) 


ADMETUS AND CHORUS (Fig. 104) 
Euripides: Alcestis 


GRADUATE OF DELSARTE 
THE WALTZ (Battling Siki) 


JUDO 


purpose, but only with the perfect “rap- 
port” between two separate entities. We 
are not that which we see, even to our- 
selves, except by illusion, any more than 
we are, precisely, anything inside our- 
selves except as we express it with out- 
ward signs — gestures, words, or deeds. 
A dancer such as Isadora Duncan, 
whose movements were inspired so much 
from within, everything being intuitional, 
still remains formal in that she could 
not create a complete identity between 
such a “thing” as a personal feeling and 
a gesture or figure of the dance. After 
all, her bodily movements were based on 
human gestures, and critically analyzed, 
are fundamentally the same as those of 
the highly formalized classical-ballet; de- 
sire, surrender, bewilderment, 
fear, anger — as we can see from the old- 
fashioned lexicons of expression, origi- 
nated by 
based on the physiological structure and 
psychological habits of the human being. 
The gymnastic movements of dancing, 
such as leaps and kicks, are symbolic 
patterns within space of 
physical action which covers space; name- 
ly, of various types of locomotion. It is 
true that Isadora Duncan was personal 
and “informal” in her art of expression, 
whereas the old-style classical ballet was 
highly conventional and formalized; the 
gestures of the latter were limited be- 
cause_of their technique of nether move- 
than symbols of 
emotions, were formalizations of walking 
or running. The arabesque, since it seems 
to represent infinity, might be called a 
symbol for leaping toward the moon.* 
Spontaneous as she was, Isadora was 
anachronistically inspired, basing 
technique of gesture on the postures of 
dancers on Greek friezes. Thus she 
achieved what she did, even influencing 
the Russian ballet, because of an identi- 
fication with certain portraits (arrested 
motions) of dancers. From the very form 
and plasticity of the chlamys, Isadora 
intuited the Greek conception of physical 
and emotional freedom. She elided, de- 
formalized, humanized gesture and loco- 
motion in the dance. Drawings of her by 
artists reveal the power with which she 
was able to inspire the fluency and skill 


sorrow, 


Delsarte — have conventions 


constrained 


ments which, rather 


her 


* Note its similarity to the pose of the winged 
Mercury. 


of brush and pen. Isadora’s dance was to 
be called especially cinematic; by which 
I specifically mean to say that, subjected 
to the analysis of the high-speed camera, 
it would have been much more likely to 
prove, in isolated spots, consistently “‘it- 
self,” of steadfast purity and grace, than 
are the classical ballets of Europe or the 
oriental countries. We can assume that 
this would be due to the idea of unity 
with which Isadora began, and that this 
unity is the “realistic” relation between 
lay, or informal, movements and dance, 
or formal movements. Where contempo- 
rary life is concerned, the gestures of the 
classical ballet, and especially of a foreign 
classical ballet, as that of Java or Burma, 
seem so “formal” because they are both 
exotic and, due to climactic postures, 
disjunct from lay movements. 

The stiltedness and ludicrousness of 
gestures in the old-fashioned school of 
expression come not only from the fact 
that they represent an outmoded style of 
acting on the stage, but from their formal 
relation to the photograph, the quality of 
arrested movement. Delsarte’s objective 
was to systematize emotional expression 
with a calisthenic. Put into practice in the 
acting profession, it would have meant a 
limbering up parallel to the pre-fight 
training of a boxer or the studio exer- 
cises of a dancer. Whereas all these forms 
of “‘practising”’ are analytical, and mere- 
ly “tune up the instrument” for the 
actual performance, which is vitally dif- 
ferent, Isadora’s practising was always 
part of her perpetual performance. 
Photographs of the ladies who lent them- 
selves, in costume, to the demonstration 
of the results of Delsarte’s teaching show 
clearly enough that the frozen posture 
and the climactic gesture were essentially 
the aim of this method. The dancing 
pose of the Greek frieze, its spatial 
sculpture, was what Delsarte always had 
in mind as an end, a climax, whereas 
Isadora conceived of this pose as a mere 
phase, a momentary link, in a cinema of 
movement, It is trite to point out that 
even her repose (in photographs) has an 
amazing fluidity, suggesting movement. 
Such a dynamic conception of movement 
as Isadora’s, communicating itself (like 
electricity) even to apparent repose, could 
arise only from a fundamentally spiritual 

(Continued on page 34) 
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WITHIN 


GOOD AND Evans 


[For Lolia] 


“Dripping with sleep I went to write a 
poem, 

And the waters of the world took me for 
their own.” 


The Poet: 


Anxiety marks the deadline beyond 
which passions cannot rise. If sleep is 
entirely devoured, then visions coagulate, 
and blank remains the space that the 
aching white eyes of night confront. 

Ever since we have been thrust upon 
this world, memory — the umbilical cord 
of dreams—runs beams through our 
frame; often infinitely cold. Isolated 
from our intra-uterine past the image of 
our self terrifies us. We cling to our 
shadow — the image of our species; but 
at the same time we flee it, not in search 
of solitude but of our past, forgotten and 
prenatal. 

Medusa is our mother! In fear of the 
tears which turn us into a pillar of salt 
we go ahead, to and fro between love 
and perdition. 

“To be creative one must combine soli- 
tude and sociability; solitude in which to 
concentrate and conceive the seed, com- 
munity to fertilize it.” 

How are we to find solitude? How are 
we in armies and factories to wear the 
coat of insensitiveness that is a protec- 
tion from indiscretion? Is madness the 
only alternative left to the poet who 
wishes to preserve his integrity and spread 
dreams beyond the barriers of sleep? 
Abandoned to insanity the artist will never 
sense danger. In a life beyond fear su- 
perior forms of feeling deteriorate. 

Solitude has escaped us but guilt has 
not. Emptiness and aloneness combined 
are desolation. We forget guilt in fasci- 
nation — the green table or the insane 
asylum. Fascination is the cold reflection 


of the TRUE 


by Nicolas Calas 


of anxiety — its phylogenic shadow; pas- 
sion, the flame of anxiety —the true 
image (a work .of art). Heroism is. pas- 
sionate, insanity beyond passion. As an 
alternative to the fascination of war—fate 
rather than chance, blood not silver 
(bloody chessmen!) — there remains the 
deep blue, abysmal and formless; its 
attraction is fatal. 

Liberty should dissolve anxiety! 

During the siege of Syracuse was 
Archimedes alone — within the circle of 
his mind — or one with the encircled? 
To what extent was Bonaparte isolated 
from his troops when he wrote to Jo- 
sephine his passionate letters? 

Solitude is not an abstraction, it is not 
irresponsibility, it is not desolation, it is 
withdrawal and an achievement. The field 
of solitude is freedom. Integration is the 
fruit of solitude; its aroma, inspiration. 
The peril confronting liberty is deso- 
lation; of that evil, vertigo is but a con- 
sequence. Desolation among the con- 
demned to die in uniform by the laws 
of war; desolation filling the deserted 
heart! Saint Jerome filled the desert with 
the inspiration that poured out of his 
heart, his eyes and his prayers. For 
Prometheus to convince himself once 
more of the strength of inspiration that 
possessed the magi he has but to listen 
to their passionate appeal as it rings in 
the ears of all who know how to love 
Mantegna’s “Saint Jerome,” Bellini’s 
“Saint Francis”! 

In battles in which the destiny of man- 
kind is at stake there is an extreme point 
where solitude in its intense brightness — 
in the aura Mantegna and Bellini dif- 
fused — stands to preserve all that after 
the Batile of Marathon can be lost in the 
frenzy of victory. Poet warriors in spite 
of themselves, the solitaries “journey 
westward’; tempted by the Sea of QOb- 
scurity they challenge destiny! 


EAE 
TRIUMPH 


Withdrawal is not a sacrifice, if by 
sacrifice we mean mutilation. It is de- 
fiance intended to challenge all obli- 
gations. Anxiety will reappear, more for- 
midable than ever, more terrible in the 
immensity of solitude. But our goal is 
immortality and the closest we are to it is 
love. We will force inspiration and 
achieve creation! Defiance has been over- 
come and challenge has led to a final 
reintegration! 

In days when the barriers between the 
rational and the irrational have been torn 
asunder, participation and withdrawal are 
issues we cannot avoid facing. Solitude 
has become more terrible than it was for 
the saints because there is no God to 
help man in the hour of his withdrawal, 
neither is there Reason for the humanist 
to cling to. In dreams lies the magnetic 
pole on which the introvert’s attention 
is now fixed. But —O Oracle, answer! 
today where is man to dream? 


The Oracle: 


Sacrifice blesses dreams and 
inspiration into the future. When you 
ask, O Poet!, ‘‘Where is man to dream?”’, 
this means “to whom shall we sacri- 
fice?”’. “To the Unknown,” has always 
been an unsatisfactory reply. Scepticism 
is the stumbling block on the path of 
action, it is anxiety’s ghost, not a poten- 
tial victim. Our altars feed on blood. 
Everyone should participate in the cere- 
mony. But in the world of sceptics there 
are no real ceremonies, all that is de- 
manded is cooperation. I claim that 
sacrifice has not been superseded by a 
social contract. To participate in the sac- 
rificial rites needs no justification. It is a 
spontaneous response, a manifestation of 
the solidarity between the microcosm and 
the macrocosm, the part and the whole, 


the child and its mother. Some said: 
(Continued on page 32) 
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by Robert Melville 


The fixed panel to the left of the Crucifixion in Griinewald’s Isenheim 
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the circular panes of a window with jets 
of hot saliva. This detail has, in an ex- 
treme degree, a quality which Nicolas 
Calas calls “poetic confidence.” But Ar- 
thur Burkhardt, in the only study of 
Griinewald which has been published in 
English, claims that the devil “is so 
little disturbing that he remains a mere 
attribute of St. Anthony, comparable in 
this respect to the staff with the charac- 
teristic cross at the top which the saint 
holds in his left hand.” 

The schema of the panel conforms 
with the convention established for port- 
raits of saints. Although St. Anthony is 
represented as a cumbersome old man, 
his gorgeous robe and cloak and emble- 
matic staff, and the pedestal on which 
he poses indicate a figure salvaged from 
mortality, canonized and _ transcendent. 
The devil’s jets disappear abruptly into 
darkness at the edge of the window and 
are not even directed towards the saint; 
the devil in his demonstrativeness and 
in the misdirection of his saliva (or 
we shall see that the saint deserves to 
be spat upon) can be considered as a 
souvenir of conflicts from which the 
saint, by the mercy of God, has been 
withdrawn. 

Burkhardt rightly points out that the 
dainty, intricately carved pedestal af- 
fords “little firm foundation” for the 
bulky figure of St. Anthony, and implies 
that the imperfect relationship between 
figure and pedestal is a compositional 
weakness. If Griinewald made only a 
conventional portrait of a saint the 
panel is unsatisfactory, but if he used 
the convention to demonstrate some dif- 
ferences between the saint and the devil, 
St. Anthony’s precarious situation is an 
important factor in the demonstration. 

In the same altarpiece, the large 
panel which depicts the Temptation of 
St. Anthony is expressive of a contemp- 
tuous attitude towards the saint’s beha- 
viour. Burkhardt suggests that this panel 
is more like the depiction of an assault 
than a temptation— an understandable 
misunderstanding, due to the fact that 
Griinewald has depicted the final stage 
of the situation. The panel does not 
illustrate the process by which the 
saint’s attention is distracted from his 
prayers. There are no allures; the psy- 
chological situation has passed beyond 
the crisis which Bosch so_ brilliantly 
depicted in the Lisbon Temptation. In 
the Bosch, the saint is on the point of 
losing touch with his devotions, is about 
to yield to an interest in the suggestive 
conduct of the zoomorphs and animated 
vessels. But Griinewald’s saint has al- 
ready made that more detailed examin- 
ation of the tempters which Bosch’s 
saint is about to undertake; he has ex- 
hausted the visualization of the various 
postures he would have to assume to 


eased Griinewald, Harvard University Press, 
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gain access to the orifices displayed by 
the zoomorphs and animated vessels. 
Now a reaction has set in. 

Bosch and Griinewald were realists 
of the soul; in no sense could they be 
called naive. They knew well enough 
that the enormities with which they sur- 
rounded the saint were visualizations 
emanating from_ sexual frustration. 
Griinewald depicts the violent metamor- 
phosis which overtakes the visualizations 
after they have reduced him to a jelly 
of exaggerated desires. The phantoms of 
the mind lose their tantalizing nature 
and become the phantom consequences 
of those acts which have been denied 
him. Bosch’s phantom harlot turns into 
the demon of syphilis, and the excessive 
ferocity of the Isenheim flayers matches 
the indecency of the Lisbon tempters. 
The saint completely abandons himself 
to the assault; he takes a frightful beat- 
ing, and he takes it lying down because 
it is not unwelcome. He has deliberately 
invoked these zoomorphic horrors; they 
represent his attempt to provide himself 
with compensations for frustrated de- 
sires. He piles up the horrors because 
he wants to believe that he’s a lucky 
man, and that if he is denied the pleas- 
ures he has imagined he has also been 
saved from their abominable conse- 
quences. A turtle with a vulture’s beak 
is picking the useless rosary out of his 
hand. 

The St. Anthony of the portrait panel 
is the transfigured and eternal aspect 
of the inglorious hero of the self-in- 
duced masochistic carnival depicted in 
the Temptation. His robe and cloak, the 
finery of his canonization, are, says 
Burkhardt, “lightly held up by the 
plump fingers of his fleshy right hand.” 
These plump fingers are, in fact, open- 
ing the cloak to reveal its sumptuous 
lining, and this dainty gesture of vanity, 
inappropriate in an ugly old man, is 
related to the daintiness of the pedestal 
on which he so precariously stands. 
Dainty gesture and dainty pedestal unite 
to emphasize his grossness, so that the 
act of slightly opening his cloak sug- 
gests a timid fear-haunted exhibitionist. 
(It is the first movement Bosch’s St. 
Anthony might have made after delib- 
erately closing his bible; the first move- 
ment of undressing.) The pedestal rep- 
resents the weak foundations of 
canonization. 


his 


A passage from Max Friedlander’s 
latest work’ provides a useful text for 
an account of Griinewald’s expression 
of the differences between the saint on 
his pedestal and the devil at the window. 
“The deeper we descend into the realms 
of creation,” says Friedlander, “the less 
developed do we find individuality. In 
an animal, in a plant, we notice only 
that which is characteristic of the spe- 
cies. Man alone, among all creatures, 
shows himself a unique, individual be- 
ing . . . There is however a standpoint 
from which individuality in the aesthetic 
sense is recognized as something which 
is ugly ethically, as a curse in the Chris- 
tian sense, as a consequence of the Fall 
of Man, as something which is unre- 
deemed. And in order to understand the 
extent to which artistic activity is dom- 
inated by religion one ought to ap- 
proach this standpoint.” 

Griinewald created “individualized” 
devils in the Temptation panel: they are 
extremely repulsive zoomorphs,  as- 
sembled from parts of birds, animals 
and reptiles. But the devil at the win- 
dow is not a materialization of bestial 
thoughts; he is a symbol of the evil 
principle, a spirit, a force, all fire and 
nimbleness. No doubt if we could see 
him clearly he would have unpleasant 
bumps and protuberances, but we are not 
allowed to see him clearly; he is partly 
obscured by the light on the panes of 
glass, gives his slim body an 
added sparkle and intensifies his agility. 
Only the face can be seen clearly, 
through a gap he has made in the win- 
dow, and it is a beautiful, keen animal 
face with flashing eyes. 

The saint, on the other hand, has been 
individualized to a disagreeable degree, 
and supports Friedlander’s contention 
that “individuality in the aesthetic sense 
is recognized as something which is ugly 
ethically.”” The moderate Burkhardt says 
that the saint is ‘a large, rather corpu- 
lent man with an earnest, mildly medi- 
tative expression on his bearded face.” 
The “mildly meditative expression” may 
or may not be present, may or may not 


which 
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be intended, but an expression on the 
face as neutral as this is inoperative as 
expressive form; more expressive are 
the bushy eyebrows, the plump cheeks, 
the horribly divided beard, the dainty 
gesture of the fat hand, the untidy bulk 
of the figure. The insistence is on the 
consequence of the Fall of Man, and 
individualization has been carried a good 
deal further than is necessary for a con- 
firmation of Friedlander’s statement. 

If this portrait panel is a gothic con- 
frontation of saint and gargoyle a strange 
reversal of qualities characterizes the 
forms. The saint is individualized and 
unredeemed, the devil is idealized and 
ennobled. The static and dynamic are 
opposed, but not on equal terms; Griine- 
wald loads the dice against the static, 
makes it contemptible by transforming 
it into an uneasy inertia. There is no 
question of our making a choice; we are 
compelled to take sides with the devil. 


The devil and the window make a self- 
contained unit which has a claim upon 
our attention as a separate picture. In 
fact, I do not know a clearer instance 
of a section of a painting leading a life 
of its own, and the only painting I can 
eall to mind at the mument which con- 
tains an image as sharply isolated as the 
Griinewald is the Escurial version of the 
Martyrdom of St. Maurice, by El Greco: 
in the lower right hand corner, separated 
from the body of the picture by a strip 
of darkness, a snake arises from behind 
a stone, holding in its mouth a piece of 
paper bearing El Greco’s name, an image 
which at first sight seems to be the pro- 
jection of a freakish humility. 

The Griinewald image is realised with 
exquisitely flowing brushwork; its dy- 
namic movement and wonderful control 


MARTYRDOM OF ST. MAURICE (Detail) 


El Greco 


« 


of light, its elegance and gaiety are quali- 
ties notably absent from the portrait of 
the saint. But even when considered as a 
self-contained picture, we find that it is 
ambiguous. Its Christian significance is 
clear: the window represents order, seem- 
liness; the devil represents disorder, un- 
seemliness. But, again, Griinewald is very 
persuasive. Is there anyone in the world 
so dull and oafish that he could wish that 
this window remained unbroken? Could 
anyone remain unresponsive to the mar- 
vellous break in the geometrical regu- 
larity? Within the terms of the image, 
the devil is responsible for a ‘divine’ 
intervention, must be credited with a 
creative act. 

There are many poetic images half- 
hidden in Christian art. They do not as- 
sume their full life as images until they 
are considered apart from the Christian 
concepts they illustrate; the illustrations 
float on the surface of the creations. We 
have mentioned the Christian significance 
of Griinewald’s image; perhaps we may 
now take note of the fact that the ac- 
tivity is a transformation of the breaking 
of the hymen. The hot saliva issuing 
from the mouth of the devil, like the 
phosphorescent flora growing by the dark 
crevices in Wolfgang Paalen’s Paysage 
Totémique de mon Enfance (1937), is 
emblematical sperm. 

The snake holding El Greco’s name in 
its mouth is an ambiguity which can pass 


muster as a gesture of self-abasement but 
at the same time expresses an affirmation 
completely alien to Christianity; it cele- 
brates something which D. H. Lawrence, 
who was a kind of newshawk of the 
phallic emblem, wrote up as a possible 


future event: 


“For he-seemed to me again like a king 
Like a king in exile, uncrowned in the underworld, 
Now due to be crowned again.”’ 


Let us admit with Friedlander the ex- 
tent to which artistic activity has been 
dominated by religion. But let us. admit 
too that the most potent, most profoundly 
poetic images in Christian art have of 
their own accord opposed themselves to 
the Christian ethic. 

At the present time, when Christianity 
has every appearance of being a spent 
force, painters are more concerned with 
the poetic image than at any other period 
of European art. Chirico’s “world full of 
uncanny signs” which “mean absolutely 
nothing from the logical point of view” 
is the domain of Eros: Griinewald’s devil 
leaps through the windows of its palaces, 
and EI Greco’s snake 


glides through the 
dark arcades, 
bearing in its mouth 


the names 
of all the poets. 


notes 


These notes on Shakespeare are writ- 
ten with a proper sense of humility and 
awe. They do not profess to be anything 
more than a series of notes, — and they 
deal, often, with technical matters. 

In these gigantic works there are the 
differences in nature, in matter, in light, 
in darkness, in movement, that we find 
in the universe. Sometimes the identities 
of which this world is made belong, as it 
were, to the separate kingdoms, to the 
different grades in the series of existence, 
— to the mineral kingdom, the vegetable 
kingdom, the brute creation. — Or they 
are three of the elements : Fire : Lear. 
Water : Hamlet. Air : Romeo and Juliet. 
The fourth element is always present ! 
Shakespeare knew that there is no frag- 
ment of clay, however little worth, that 
is not entirely composed of inexplicable 
qualities. 

Characters such as Falstaff are lumps 
of the world, are still ‘alive from the 
roots, a part not yet cut off from uni- 
versal nature ’, and have ‘ a gross physical 
enormity of sensation ’ which approaches 
a kind of physical godhead. 

Certgin characters that we do not see, 
but that are known to the beings of this 
world, — Robin Nightwork, for instance, 
and old Jane Nightwork (‘ old, old, Mas- 
ter Shallow ’), and Cousin Silence, whom 
we do see, — are like sweet shadows, re- 
membered from youth, and still haunting 
the brain of that earthy old man, Sir 
John Falstaff, whose ‘redness is from 
Adam’, 

Shakespeare is like the sun, that com- 
mon-kissing Titan, having a passion for 
matter, pure and impure — ‘an energy 
beyond good and evil, an immense ben- 
evolence creating without choice or pref- 
erence out of the need of giving birth 
to life. Never was there such a homage 
to light, to light and the principle of 
life.’* 

He knew all differences in good and 
evil, — that between the evil of Iago, 
who, as a devil, is Prince of the Power 
of the Air ... who, ‘as the air works 
upon our bodies, this Presence works 
upon our minds ’,— and the beings of 
Titus Andronicus, the kind of being of 
whom Donne, in his 41st Sermon, said, 
‘He is a devil to himself, that could be, 
and would be, ambitious in a spital, li- 


* (Note — This was said by Arthur Symons of 
a still great, though infinitely lesser artist than 
Shakespeare, and an artist in a different medium 
— Edouard Manet. But it seems still more appli- 
cable to Shakespeare.) 
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centious in a wilderness, voluptuous in a 
famine, and abound with temptations in 
himself, though there were no devil ’. — 
(This is not one of the greatest of 
Shakespeare’s plays, but has, as Swin- 
burne said of Chapman, ‘ passages of a 
sublime and Titanic beauty, rebellious 
and excessive in style as in sentiment, 
but full of majestic and massive har- 
mony ’.) 

In the tragedies the theme is, in nearly 
all cases, the struggle of man against the 
gigantic forces of nature, or of man 
brought face to face with the eternal 
truths. .. . The king made equal with the 
beggar at the feast of the worm. The king 
whose will has never been combated, 
under ‘ the extremities of the skies’, the 
king who 


Striues in his little world of man to outscorne 
The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain, — 


(‘when the rain came to wet me once 
and the wind to make me chatter, when 
the thunder would not cease at my bid- 
ding, there I found ’em, there I smelt 
*em out. Go to, they are not men o’ their 
words : they told me I was euerything : 
*tis a lye: I am not Agu-proofe’). ... 
Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, hunted 
through the days and nights by the Furies 
their crime has summoned from the 
depths . . . those Furies who pull down 
days and nights upon them until light is 
as darkness, darkness as light : 


Macsetu: .. . What is the night? 
Lavy Macsetu: Almost at odds with morning, 
which is which. 


Death quenching the light of beauty and 


of youth, quenching love : 


The iawes of darkness do deuoure it up 
So quick bright things come to confusion. 


Timon of Athens digging with his nails 
in the wilderness to unearth the most 
humble roots wherewith to stay his 
hunger, and finding, not roots, but un- 
eatable gold, — Hamlet and that terrible 
‘ globe’ his head, that world ruled by so 


small a star. 
King Lear is largely a diatribe against 
procreation. . . . Edgar’s 
The Gods are just, and of our pleasant uices 
Make instruments to plague us: 
The dark and uitious place where thee he got 
Cost him his eyes. 
Gloucester to Lear : 
. .. Dost thou know me? 
Lear, replying to the eyeless Gloucester : 


I remember thine eyes well enough. Dost 
thou squinny at me? No, doe thy worst, blind 
Cupid; Ile not loue. 

Lear crying 

No, they cannot touch me for coyning: 

I am the King himselfe, ‘ 
—the coyning to which he refers is, I 


think, the procreation of his daughters, 
that base metal. 
Yet Man can rise to such a height that 


he can speak, as an equal, with the gods : 


KENT: Fortune, good night, smile once more, 
turn thy wheel. f 
The griefs, the joys, of these vast beings 


are as those of the elements, of the uni- 


verse or the heavens. 


Will Caesar weepe? 
He has a cloud in’s face. 
(Antony and Cleopatra, III, 2) 
Her brother’s noontide with th’ Antipodes. 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream, III, 2) 


Man speaks with the gods, and the 
answer of the gods sounds through 
strange mouths .. . the voice of the 
Oracle speaks through the lips of two 


passers-by in the market-place : 


‘°Tis uerie like he hath the Falling sicknesse.’ 
“No, Cesar hath it not: but you, and I 
And honest Caska, we haue the Falling sicknesse.’ 
‘I know not what you meane by that, but I am 
suré Cesar fell doune. If the rag-tagge people 
did not clap him, and hisse him, according as 
he pleas’d, and displeas’d them, as they use to 
do the players in the theatre, I am no true man.’ 


The voice of the Oracle sounds again 
through the lips of Macbeth’s porter. As 
the knocking at the Castle gate changes 
to the noise of the damned knocking at 
the gate of Hell, so that voice changes to 
that of the porter at Hell’s gate, — the 
Castle is no longer a Castle, but the place 
of the damned, of that ‘Farmer that 
hang’d himselfe on th’ expectation of 
Plentie ’— (the woman to whom the 
harvest was of the physical world, — who 
sowed, who reaped and who, in the end, 
hanged herself when the reaping was 
done, and she knew the worth of the 
harvest) — and the man ‘ who committed 
Treason enough for God’s 


sake, yet 


could not equivocate to Heaven: O! 
come in, Equivocator’. Throughout the 
tragedies there are strange mutterings, as 
of a sibyl prophesying doom : 


‘There was such laughing. Queen Hecuba 
laught till her eyes ran ore.’ 

“.... with Milstones.’ 

‘And Cassandra laught.’ 


Or a ghost turns prophet : 


Brutus 

Why com’st thou? 
Guost 

To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi. 
Brutus 

Well, then I shall see thee againe? 
GHOST 

I, at Philippi. 
Brutus 


Why, I will see thee at Philippi then. 
And from the lips of another ghost 


sound these words : 


And duller should’st thou be than the fat weede 
That rots itselfe in ease on Lethe Wharfe. 


* * * 


The beating of these greater hearts, 
the pulse of this vaster humanity, seem 
energised by these rhythms, which are 
like the ‘active principles’ of which 
Newton wrote. 

Shakespeare’s own immense benevo- 
lence and love, and the tragedy, the doom 
which are shadows cast by these huge 
characters, — (shadows bearing their 
shape, moving as they act) are conveyed 
through the world of sound. Through 
rhythm, which is ‘the mind of dance and 
the skeleton of tone’, and through tone, 
‘which is the heart of man’, — ‘this or- 
ganic being clothed with the flesh of the 
world’. 

At moments, in the very sound of the 
verse or the prose, is heard the tread of 
Doom. The beating of Macbeth’s heart 
changes, suddenly, to the knock of Fate’s 
hand upon the door, in that passage 
already quoted above, where the porter 
hears the damned knocking at the gate 
of Hell. 


Porter: ‘ Heere’s a knocking indeede! if a 
man were Porter of Hell-gate he should have 
olde turning the key. Knock, knock, knock. 
. .. But this is too cold for Hell.’ 


(And why is it too cold for Hell ? Be- 
cause of the coldness of the will that 
planned the deed? Because the upper 
circles of Hell are warmed by some hu- 
man passion, and the Porter knew noth- 
ing, as yet, of the nethermost darkness.) 
Or was it not the tread of Doom, the 
knocking of the damned souls, that was 
heard,— but (as Sir Arthur Quiller 
Couch suggested in Shakespeare’s Work- 
manship) ‘the sane, clear, broad, ordi- 
nary workaday world asserting itself, and 
none the more relentingly for being 
workaday, and common and ordinary, 


and broad, clean and sane’. 
* * * 


If we consider the celestial and ter- 
restrial mechanics of Shakespeare’s vast 
music, at times the movement of the lines 
is like that slow astronomic rhythm by 
which the northern and southern atmos- 
pheres are alternately subject to greater 
extremes of temperature. So it is, I 
think, with Othello. Sometimes the verse 
is frozen into an eternal polar night, as 
in certain passages of Macbeth. Or it has 
a million varieties of heat and of at- 
traction. Sometimes it is like the Sun’s 


heat, as in Antony and Cleopatra ; some- 
times it is the still-retained heat of the 
earth, as in Henry IV and Henry V. It 
moves, like Saturn, in the Dorian mode, 
like Jupiter in the Phrygian. 

Sometimes the gigantic phrases, thrown 
up by passion, have the character of 
those geological phenomena, brought 
about in the lapse of cosmical time, by 
the sun’s heat, by the retained internal 
heat of the earth, — or seem part of the 
earth, fulgurites, rocky substances fused 
or vitrified by lightning, — as in Timon 
of Athens, —or, as in Lear, the words 
seem thunderbolts, hurled from the heart 
of heaven. Lear, Timon of Athens, seem 
the works of a god who is compact of 
earth and fire, or of whom it might be 
said that he is a fifth element. 

The events in the life of a character, 
as well as the personality, the very ap- 
pearance of Shakespeare’s men and 
women, are suggested by the texture, the 
movement of the lines. In Macbeth, for 
instance, we find, over and over again, 
schemes of tuneless dropping dissonances. 
Take the opening of the play : 


First WITCH 
When shall we three meet againe ? 
In thunder, lightning or in raine ? 
SECOND WITCH 
When the hurly-burly’s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won. 
TuirRD WITCH 
That will be ere set of Sun. 
First WITCH 
Where the place ? 
SEconD WITCH 
Upon the heath. 
THIRD WITCH 
There to meet with Macbeth. 


‘Done is a dropping dissonance to 
‘raine’, ‘heath’ to the second syllable of 
‘Macbeth’,— and these untuned dis- 
sonances, falling from the mouths of the 
three Fates degraded into the shape of 
filthy hags, have significance. In this vast 
world torn from the universe of eternal 
night, there are three tragic themes. The 
first theme is that of the actual guilt, 
and the separation in damnation of the 
two characters,—of the man who, in 
spite of his guilt, walks the road of the 
spirit, and who loves the light he has 
forsaken, — of the woman who, after 
that invocation to the ‘ Spirits who tend 
on mortall thoughts’, walks in the ma- 
terial world, and who does not know that 
light exists, until she is nearing the end 
and must seek the comfort of one small 
taper to illumine all the murkiness of 
Hell. That small taper is the light of her 
soul. The second tragic theme is of the 
man’s love for this woman whose damna- 
tion is of the earth and who is unable, 
therefore, to conceive of the damnation 
of the spirit,— and who, in her blind- 
ness, strays away from him, leaving him 
for ever to his lonely hell. The third 
tragic theme is the woman’s despairing 
love for the man whose vision she can- 
not see, and whom she has helped to 
drive into damnation. 

The very voices of these two damned 
souls have therefore a different sound. 
His voice is that of some gigantic being 
in torment,— of a lion with a human 
soul. In her speech invoking darkness, 


the actual sound is so murky and thick 
that the lines seem impervious to light, 
and, at times rusty, as though they had 
lain in the blood that had been spilt, or 
in some hell-borne dew. 


There is no escape from what we have 
done. The past will return to confront us. 
And even that is shown in the verse. In 
that there are perpetual 
echoes, far removed from 
each other, sometimes placed close to- 
gether. 


invocation 
sometimes 


In King Lear we have, first, the furi- 
ous blackness of a typhoon, carrying 
worlds before it, then a long and pro- 
digious Eclipse of the Sun, then peace. 
But over the world of Hamlet, unlike the 
worlds of Macbeth and of Lear, reigns a 
perpetual and terrible light, — the light 
of truth, dissolving all into its elements. 
‘In Syene,’ wrote Pliny, ‘south of Alex- 
andria . . . a little north of the tropics 
. .. there is no shadow at noon, on the 
day of the solstice. . . . In those places in 
India where there are no shadows .. . 
the people there do not reckon time by 
hours. ...’ So, in Hamlet, that world of 
the terrible light in which even the dead 
cannot rest in the peace of the grave, 
there is no time : the beat of verse some- 
times loses its pulse, dissolves in the light, 
changes to the shadowless, Time-less 
clime of prose. 

Nothing may rest in darkness. 

Writing of the question of ‘the old 
mole’, Dr. Dover Wilson (in What Hap- 
pened in Hamlet : Cambridge University 
Press) wrote that Reginald Scott’s Dis- 
courses of Witchcraft, to which he ap- 
pended ‘A Discourse upon Diuels and 
Spirits ’, is ‘recognised by all as one of 
Shakespeare’s source books. Scott tells 
us that ‘‘the worst moiety of dieuls” 
were divided into Acquei, Subterranei and 
Lucifegi, and declares that the Subter- 
ranei “assault them that are miners or 
pioneers, which use to worke in deepe 
and darke holes under the earth” (“‘Dis- 
course”, chap. 3).’ Dr. Dover Wilson 
adds : ‘we may remember too that Sir 
Toby Belch speaks of the Devil as “‘a foul 
collier”. After all this, is it not clear that 
Hamlet’s words, 


Well said, old mole ! canst work i’ th’ earth 
so fast ? | 
A worthy pioner ! 


identify the mutterings of the Ghost with 
the rumblings of one “of those demons 
that are . . underground”, to quote 
Milton?’ 

Probably. But may not the meaning be 
even deeper than that? Is not the ‘ earth’ 
of which Hamlet speaks, his own ‘too 
sulleid’ flesh, his body, in which many 
things that were hidden are now thrown 
up by that old mole, into the light? 

Consider the raging darkness, the furi- 
ous whirlwind sweep of the second scene 
on the Heath in King Lear, — those gi- 
gantic lines in which Lear defies the 
whole heaven, cries to it to blot out the 
world: 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Blow, windes, and cracke your cheeks! rage! blow! 

You Cataracts, and Hyrricanos spout, 

Till you have drench’d our Steeples, drown’d the 
Cockes ! , , 

You Sulphurous and Thought-executing Fires, 

Uaunt-curriers to Oake-cleauing Thunder-bolts, | 

Sindge my white head! And thou, all-shaking 
Thunder, 

Strike flat the thicke Rotundity o’ the world, 

Cracke Natures moulds, all germaines spill at once 

That make ingratefull Man. 


The verse has variety as vast as the theme. 
The first line is an eight-syllabled one ; 
then, under the sweep of this enormous 
rage, stretching from pole to pole, the 
lines rush forward into decasyllabics and 
even hendecasyllabics — (and this is not 
always, though it is sometimes, the result 
of pretended elision). 

The movement is hurled backward and 
forward. In the first line, for instance, of 
those strong monosyllables ‘ rage’, ‘ blow’, 
the first sweeps onward across the world 
into infinity, the second is hurled back- 
ward. In 

You Sulphurous and Thought-executing Fires 
the vowel-sounds mount, like a rising 
fury, then the word ‘Fires’ (with its al- 
most, but not quite, double-syllabled 
sound) gives again, though with a differ- 
ent movement, the effect of stretching 
across the firmament. 


Compare this raging blackness with the 
Stygian, smirching darkness of Lear’s in- 
vective on Woman,—a darkness that first 
has shape, but then crumbles, falls, at 
last, into that chaos in which the world 
will end. It is not for nothing that the 
vastly formed verse gutters down into an 


unshaped prose. 
LEAR 
I, euery inch a King: 

When I doe stare, see how the Subject quakes. 

I pardon that mans life. What was thy cause ? 

Adultery ? 

Thou shalt not dye: dye for Adultery! No: 

The Wren goes too’t, and the small gilded Fly 

Do’s letcher in my sight. 

Let Copulation thriue ; for Gloucester’s bastard Son 

Was kinder to his Father than my Daughters 

Got ’tweene the lawfull sheets. 

Too’t luxury, pell-mell ! for I lacke Souldiers. 

Behold yond simp’ring Dame, 

Whose face between her forkes presages snow; 

That minces Uertue, and does shake the head 

To heare of pleasure’s name; 

The Fitchew nor the soyled Horse goes too’t 

With a more riotous appetite. 

Downe from the waste they are Centaures, 

Though Women all aboue: 

But to the Girdle doe the Gods inherit, 

Beneath is all the Fiends’. 

There’s hell, there’s darknesse, there is the sul- 
phurous pit; 

Burning, scalding, stench, consumption; Fye, fye, 
fie! pah, pah ! Giue me an ounce of Ciuet, good 
Apothecary, to sweeten my imagination: there’s 
money for thee. 

GLOUCESTER 


O! let me kisse that hand. 
LEAR 

Let me wipe it first; 

It smelles of Mortality. 


That world of eternal night, King Lear, 
contains all degrees of darkness: the 


advance into night of 
Childe Rowland to the darke tower came, 
—a night of mystery. Both the quartos 


print this alternative : 
Childe Rowland to the darke towne came. 
It is not for me to pronounce on the 


rightness or wrongness of this, when men 
who are learned have judged it better not 
to do so. But my instinct (and this alone 
can guide me) tells me that ‘towne’ may 
have been in that giant mind, and that 
certain reasons may have led to the change 
to ‘tower’. 
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If he wrote ‘towne’, then we know, 
beyond any doubt, what he meant. The 
dark towne is Death. But the reasons for 
the change may have been these. In the 
dark towne the roofs are low ; our house 
is our coffin. We are huddled together, 
are one of a nation, are equal. 

If we come to the dark tower, we are 
alone with our soul. The roof is immeas- 
urably high, — as high as heaven. In that 
eternal solitude there are echoes. 

Consider the change from the anguish 
of 


You do me wrong to take me out o’ the grave. 
Thou art a soule in blisse, but I am bound 
Upon a wheele of fire, that mine own teares 
Do scald, like molten Lead, 


to the gentleness, the consoling and ten- 
der darkness of these lines, spoken by 
one to whom a world-wide ruin has, in 


the end, taught wisdom and resignation : 


No, no, no, no! Come let’s away to prison ; 

We two alone will sing like Birds i’ the Cage : 

When thou dost aske me blessing, Ile kneele downe 

And aske of thee forgiueness : So wee’l liue, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded Butterflies : and heere poor Rogues 

Talke of Court newes, and wee’l talke with them 
too, 

Who looses, and who wins ; who’s in, who’s out ; 

And take upon’s the mystery of things, 

As if we were God’s spies : and wee’! weare out 

In a wall’d prison, packs and sects of great ones, 

That ebbe and flowe by the moone. 


The passages which come immediately 
before the death of Cordelia have all this 
heart-breaking sweetness. Is there another 
poet in the world who would have dared 
the use of that five-times-repeated trochee 


in the second line quoted below : 


. .. Thou’lt come no more, 
Neuer, neuer, neuer, neuer, neuer 


—trochees that with each repetition seem 
dropping further into darkness ? Is there 
another poet in the world who could have 
wrung from the simple repetition of one 
word such tears ? 

It is this absolute simplicity, this ap- 
parent plainness of statement beneath 
which lies the depth of the whole world, 
which makes part of his greatness : Lear 
touching the cheek of Cordelia, wonder- 
ing: ‘Be your teares wet ?’ and know- 
ing, by those tears, that she lives yet, and 
is not a phantom returned to him from 
beyond the grave ; Iago’s 


. . . Not Poppy, nor Mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsie Syrrups of the world, 
Shall euer medicine thee to that sweete sleepe 
Which thou owd’st yesterday ; 


Othello’s 


. .. Oh now, for ever 
Farewell the Tranquill minde ; farewell Content, 
Farewell the plumed Troope and the big warres. 


This is the primal simplicity that yet 
holds within it the possibilities of all vari- 
ations of form. His pulse is the vast 
rhythm that holds the worlds together, 
that holds the stars in their orbits. 

In Antony and Cleopatra the darkness 
is not that of a night haunted by the 
Furies, and lit by the flares of Hell, but 


is like the beauty of one who said 


... think on me 
That am with Phoebus’ amorous pinches black, 
And wrinckled deep in time. 


This night of death, into which the splen- 
dours of the day, hung with a million 
suns, must sink, the night in which the 
warrior unarms, his task done, to find 
sleep by the side of his lover, is a smiling 
darkness. 


Finish, good lady, the bright d . 
And we are for the carn ay is done, 


This softness, this languor, this dark mag- 
nificence shapes the movement, lies on 
the last scenes like the bloom on the 
fruit. Even the scene with the Clown who 
brings death in a basket of figs, has this 
strange and smiling bloom, the peaceful- 
ness of death that is no more fearful than 


the shining darkness that lies on the figs : 


CLEOPATRA 
Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there 
That kills and pains not ? 
CLOWN 
Truly I haue him ; but I would not be the party 
that should desire you to touch him, for his biting 
is immortal. . . . I wish you joy of the worm. 


* * * 


In the midst of the youthful warmth, 
the eternal moonlight of the Midsommer 
Nights Dreame, we find these lines whose 
richness and dark splendour, graver than 
the rest of the play, might have grown as 
far as its movement, its slow magnifi- 
cence, are concerned, in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, although the lovers of the Mid- 
summer Night are younger than Antony 
and his Queen, it is a youthful passion 
that speaks, not luxury : 


LYSANDER 
The course of true :loue neuer did runne smoothe, 
But either’ it was different in bloud ; — 


ERMIA 

O crosse ! too high to be in thralled to loue ! 
LYSANDER 

Or else misgraffed, in respect of yeares, 
HERMIA 

O spight ! Too olde to be ingag’d to young. 
LYSANDER 

Or else, it stood upon the Choyce of friends, 
HERMIA 

O hell! to choose loue by another’s eyes. 
LYSANDER 


Or if there were a sympathy in choyce, 

Warre, death or sicknesse did lay siege to it, 
Making it momentary as a sound, 

Swift as a shadowe, short as any dreame ; 

Briefe as the lightning in the collied night, 

That, in a spleene, unfolde both heauen and earth, 
And, ere a man hath power to say ‘ beholde’, 

The iawes of darknesse do deuoure it up ; 

So quicke bright things come to confusion. 


Let us turn from this dark magnifi- 
cence to the sweet flickering shadows — 
(the years are but these) —cast by the 
summer sun over the quick-running, 
water-chuckling, repetitive talk of the old 


woman to whom, 
Sitting in the sun under the doue-house wall, 
the Earthquake was no more than the 


shaking of the dove-house as the doves 
prepare to fly. 


Nurs 

Euen or odd, of all daies in the yeare, 

Come Lammas Eve at night shall she be fourteene. 

Susan and she — God rest all Christian soules, 

Were of an age. Well, Susan is with God ; 

She was too good for me. But as I said, 

On Lammas Eve at night shall she be fourteene ; 

That shall she, marrie ; I remember it well. 

Tis since the Earth-quake now eleven yeares ; 

And she was wean’d, I neuer shall forget it, 

Of all the daies in the yeare upon that day ; 

For I had then laide worme-wood to that dug, 

Sitting in the sun under the Doue-house wall. 

My Lord and you were then at Mantua. 

Nay, I doo beare a braine : — But, as I said, 

When it did taste the worme-wood on the nipple 

Of my dug, and felt it bitter, prettie foole, 

To see it teachie and fall out with the Dugge. 
Shake,’ quoth the Doue-house: ’twas no need, 
I trow, 

To bid me trudge. 

And since that time it is eleven yeares. 


Here, the movement runs as fast as 
the small shadows over the grass. There 
is but litthe emphasis, there are but few 
hard consonants. The words ‘ Christian Es 
‘beare’, ‘bitter’, ‘teachie’, ‘trow % 
‘trudge’, delay the movement a little, 
are heavier than the rest of the texture. 
Otherwise, all is as soft, as feathered, as 
the breasts of the doves in the house be- 
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new poetry 


William Carlos Williams 


PATERSON : THE FALLS 


What common language, what to unravel? 
The Falls: combed into straight 

lines, hung from that rafter of 

a rock's lip, a clear speech. 


Begin; the middle of some trenchant 
phrase, some well packed clause, 
picked for the place. Then... 
answer! This is my plan. 


4 sections: begin with 

the archaic persons of the drama — 
What drama? An eternity of 

bird and bush. An unravelling: 


the confused streams aligned, side 
by side, speaking! Sound 

married to strength, a strength of 
falling, from a height: Hear 


me! | am the Resurrection 

and the Life! echoing 

among the bass and pickerel, slim 
eels from Barbados, Sargasso 


Sea, working up the coast to that 
bounty, ponds and wild streams — 
Third, the old town: Alex Hamilton 
working up from St. Croix, 


from that seal and from a deeper seal 
stopped cold 

by that unmoving roar, fastened 
there: the rocks silent 


but the water, married to the stone, 
voluble, though frozen; the water 
even when and though frozen 

still whispers and moans — 


And in the brittle air 

a factory bell clangs, at dawn and 
snow whines under their feet. Fourth, 
the modern town, a 


disembodied roar! the cataract and 
its clamor broken apart — and from 


all learning, the empty 
ear struck from within, roaring .. . 


A 


A 


Preston Forrester 


WOMEN AND LOVE 


| 
The snow traces its patterns on the window: 
How pure is the wind, how bright is the snow. 


I 
The snow traces its patterns on the window. 
The women are lovely, they are in love. 


Love pe with faces upon the window 
And the great hounds lie outstretched by the fire. 


HT 
The great hounds lie sleeping, stretched by the fire. 
Women are beautiful, luxuriant like dogs. 


Dogs nuzzle their snouts in the rugs 
And women lie indolently dreaming, their eyes on fire. 


Presently a man will think of God 
Or of the winds shuffling across a lake. 


Such soliloquies do not touch the sleeping women, 
The hounds lie dreaming of rabbits in the snow, 


Cool on their tongues: their loves come casually. 
They sleep now, sighing, dreaming of the hunt. 


The snow traces its patterns on the window: 
Women dream of love, of dogs’ eyes burning 


With a sure faith; they nuzzle their pillows. 
How pure is the wind, how bright is the snow! 


Jorge Carrera Andrade 
SEAGULL AND SOLITUDE 


Snowy notebook of sea, 
The message or seagull 
Unfolds as it flies 

In two leaves of journey. 


Its marine sister, 

The sun, stares at it 
And, vainly waiting, 
Sighs on the shore. 


Insects, vegetables, 

Are wound into the soil, 
Initial twistings 

Of a subterranean desire. 


Here, in the center, 
| live with seabirds, 
I, my own prisoner, 
Companion of ruins. 


And seeing and hearing 
Only the armored rain 
And solitude striking 
With its liquid sword. 


[translated by H. R. Hays] 
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H. R. Hays 
LANDSCAPE BY MOONLIGHT 


new poetry 


Alain Bosquet 


THE NEED TO HAVE YOU 


It is midnight, hour that kills 

great flesh and images, 

bubbles show on our palms 

to break open like flowers, 

in us the groaning leper 

attains the rain and the rainbow, 

all things prepare for north winds: 
our ranged eyelid, 

our fingers that resemble obelisks 
and our spinal colums 

cartilage on cartilage 

blooming with bites. 

You are the sister of misfortunes, 
you are the friend of distress 

and at the bottom of your shoulders 
are sparrows, caravans, 

great faces become 

marsh spiders, 

but among your stars 

you transfigure the sonata, 

tall plumage, the water-color, 

such a poem as moves, 

an ocean for your birds, 

a happy man like me, 

too rich to express himself 

and, under your curse 

that lives to make me more mad, 

a body, a criminal hide, 

a body that will no more be fooled, 
a body that will not live after itself. 


[translated by Louis Zuxkorsky, from “L’Image Impardonnable”’] 


A 


R. L. Richardson 


ee 


Discoloured meadows run 

Inside of sleep 

Splashing the portions awkwardly, 
Cold skies and flowers. 


| have felt fears and promises, 
Deliberate icebergs 

Cleaving within 

From prohibited margins. 


Beyond the deepest arc 
I've seen as if always 
Green and significant birds 
Fall like measures of time. 


O astonishment of lids! 
Simple, erratic seasons 
Seung the abyss of words, 
The hot womb of continents. 


The tree is full of stars, 

They nest on its branches. 

Their shrill and twinkling cries 
Powder the roofs and the chimneys. 


The sky is full of grass, 

A myriad blades of darkness 
Feather the wind. 

There is no autumn 

In its country. 


The moon is a seed 
Which never ripens. 
Its mineral patience 
Endures longer than love, 
It leaves a trail of ashes. 


The night is a pool, 

Fear swims in it. 

It shines with the reflection 
Of tears and children. 

It is full of floating hearts 
And headless hands. 


In a night rigid with time, 

In a night aloof and splendid, 

A world full of numberless deaths 
Gives birth to morning. 


Randall Jarrell 


THE ISLANDS 


Man, if | said once, "I know,” 
Laugh at me, stuff in my angry mouth 
Your rueful and foolish laughter. Man is a stone. 


Lips own love; did | say once, "I love''? 
| said a word. When the hands told they were love, 
| bled and | was beautiful. Man is a knife. 


When I said blood, | say | bled. 
Is man no more than pain? Speak for me, scars. 
Knife holds for me no blood but mine — 


When | told | could wish for more than you, 
Death, | was dreaming | had died. 
Next year's skull perplexed me like a kiss, 


| felt my veins contorted with the tongue 
That ran through them like my world's crazy will; 
My breath cracks into sleep, time eats my fat, 


Friends fall and my mouths fail, | brim to death 
— Man's hands were wishes, all my wives were iron, 
Death shades me like a sword, and | am kissing — 


| sweat to my sea like a floe; blue, blue 
Were all the islands of my sleep, | wake, | see — 
I saw as I lay dying that unbroken sea. 


by man ray 


hotography is not art 


“I wish I could chanye my sex as I change my shirt.” 


ANDRE BRETON 


Ask me, if you like, to choose what I consider the ten 


best photographs I have produced until now, and here is 
my reply: 


1. An accidental snap-shot of a shadow between two 
other carefully posed pictures of a girl in a bathing 
suit. 

2. A close-up of an ant colony transported to the labora- 
tory, and illuminated by a flash. 

3. A twilight picture of the Empire State building 
completely emptied of its tenants. 


4. A girl in negligee attire, calling for help or merely 
attracting attention. 

5. A black and white print obtained by placing a funnel 
into the tray of developing liquid, and turning the 
light onto the submerged paper. 

6. A dying leaf, its curled ends desperately clawing 
the air. 

7. Close-up of an eye with the lashes well made up, a 
glass tear resting on the cheek. 


8. Frozen fireworks on the night of a 14th of July 
in Paris. 


9. Photograph of a painting called, “The rope dancer 
accompanies herself with her shadows. Man Ray 


WEA ae 


10. Photograph of a broken chair carried home from 
Griffith Park, Hollywood, at one of its broken legs 
the slippers of Anna Pavlova. 


Do you doubt my sincerity? Really, if you imagine that 
I value your opinion enough to waste two minutes of my 
precious time trying to convince you, are are entirely 
mistaken. 


Let me digress for a moment. Some time ago, in the 
course of a conversation, Paul Eluard proclaimed very 
simply, “I detest the horse.” And yet the horse in Art... 
from Uccello to Chirico, the horse reappears again and 
again as a dream motive and as a symbol of woman. Its 
popularity is universal, from the most vulgar chromo of the 
racing fan to the painting full of implications by the psy- 
chologist. One of the reasons we have to thank abstract art 
is that it has freed us from this obsession. One would have 
thought that a single picture of the horse would have been 
sufficient once and for all to dispose of this preoccupation, 
and that never again would an Artist have resorted to the 
same motive. Noble animal! The horse a noble animal? 
Then are we by comparison nothing but dogs, good or bad, 
as the case may be. The dog’s attachment to man is not the 
result of any similarity that may exist in physiognomy be- 
tween him and man, nor even of odor. What attaches the 
dog is his own capacity for loving. The dog is such a com- 
plete lover. The horse, however, like the cat, is content 
with being loved. But we are not such good lovers, we 
humor the horse for his hoofs as we cater to the cat for her 
guts, and our affection and caresses are calculated to exploit 
their attributes. And so we kid the dog along for his dog- 
gedness. So agree; the dog is the only animal that knows 
what real love is. With his set expression, but unlike that 
of his determined master, he has no hope, no ambition, he 
has only the desire for the regular caress and the bone. 
Take the following example. It is a one-sided but true story 
of man’s perfidy: 


For fifteen years this woman has been raising dogs. Now 
she is twenty-four years old, and wishes to retire. She 
wants to sell her dogs, fifty-seven of them, all pedigreed, 
sell them so that she may retire and devote the rest of her 
life to writing poetry. She speaks, 


Yesterday was a cocoon 

Tomorrow will be a butterfly 
Tonight as I sit and gaze at the moon 
I wonder and mutter “WHY?” 


[To be continued] 


ALBRIGHT TWINS CA. 1900 
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“this half nude ponderosity of shadowed flesh 

with traces of hair with glinted gold over 
bronzed arms and oyster light bulbous 
stomach, | found no hat so seatable as a 
pushed down linted derby" 


Merciless analysis, frightful fascination, intensive psychological study, sordid tawdry 
accessories, pathological suggestions, super-rugged technique, strange freaks of anatomy, 
dry clarity of technique, loathsome feeling of horror, dubious if sensational results. Stress- 
ing of minutiae, morbid, frightening, artificial, grim, grotesque knot of flabby flesh, torture, 
dismay, relentless cruelty versus overwhelming compassion, suffering and sorrow, well- 
muscled pneumatic charms, wrinkled-dried-flesh quality, horrendous dent in the conscious- 
ness. Simulated amalgam of livid grey leather and hammered brass for flesh tones, 
depressing, decadent. Eerie brush, acute originality, illusion of death, uncanny realism 
bluish massive flabby semi-nude varicose-veined prostitute primping herself. Lugubrious, 
shadowy surfaces which shone like crushed tinfoil. Pin-point detail, iridescent fish, flesh 


the color of a corpse drowned six weeks. 


ulled from reviews and critiques of 
the work of Ivan LeLorraine Albright is 
the startling group of attributes quoted 
above. It is a salute to the evocative 
quality of his painting that these ex- 
cerpts, assembled at random, acquire 
a spice of poetic writing. However, 
smothered in paragraphs over a period 
of some ten years, the same dish could 
not have seemed very palatable to Al- 
bright, even though here and there a 
phrase shows that he had his champions. 
But, apart from denying the presence of 
varicose veins on the portrait of Ida in 
the painting, Into the World Came a Soul 
Named Ida, who was the girl he thought 
and who thought herself beautiful, he 
was apparently too busy working to take 
any special notice of the press. 

The public too has found it difficult to 
come to terms with Albright’s paintings. 
It has been revolted by his people, sick- 
ened by the portrayals of women, in 
which it can see little virtue, since women 
cannot be forgiven for appearing flabby, 
wrinkled, puffy and overstuffed. Now the 
number of detractors is diminishing and 
Albright has a constantly growing audi- 
ence of appreciators — an extensive mot- 
ley including every grade and shade of 
conviction from the academic to the sur- 
realist. The general public, whose point 
of focus is on the detail, the fool-the-eye 
precision, stands absorbed before his 
paintings very much as it does before 
the work of Dali, Harnett, the Flemish 
masters, 18th century trompe l’oeil paint- 
ers, or for that matter before any picture 
in which reality is painstakingly depicted. 

For those who wish to penetrate further 
into the substance of his paintings, the 
fascination comes at the point where 
realism is left behind, where the experi- 
ence communicated transcends verisimili- 
tude. Here it forms a parallel to Sur- 
realism, and the same contemporary 
spirit is conveyed through other parallels 
—compulsive fantasy, paranoiac imag- 
ery, automatic representation of sub- 
merged psychological processes, the “nat- 
ural history” of the emotional life, the 


condition vividly described as “the iri- 
descence of putrescence.” 

The fact that these elements exist in 
Albright can be of little interest to the 
artist to whom Surrealism or the French 
art of any period, is distasteful, and 
whose preferences in contemporary paint- 
ing in general may he characterized as 
“academic modern.” Nevertheless they 
are present, indissolubly part of an un- 
witling personal discovery of surrealist 
points of orientation, arising from atti- 
tudes which might best be brought to- 
gether under the term Victorian Sach- 
lichkeit. 

The Pennsylvania Academy was the 
first to show Albright’s work. In 1924 
an oil called Jumbo Philosopher was ex- 
hibited there. At this time he had not yet 
begun to age the textures of skin and 
cloth and wood, and his pictures were 
essentially academic. They have since 
been shown consistently at other centers, 
and this year he was elected a member 
of the National Academy of Design. The 
self portrait he is devising, the submis- 
sion of which seals his membership, 
promises to be among his most original 
conceptions. 

Although museums have to date award- 
ed Albright a dozen cash prizes, medals 
and honorable mentions, purchases of his 
paintings have been few and far between, 
because his prices range from $10,000 
and up into the stratosphere. That Which 
I Should Have Done and Did Not Do, 
given the first prize at the Metropolitan 
Museum in the “Artists for Victory” show 
last December, is valued by the artist at 
$100,000. Albright claims he bases his 
prices on so many hours of work at so 
much per hour, on a par with the wages 
of a ditch digger or janitor. However, 
ten years, the working period for That 
Which .., at $10,000 a year, is hardly 
the wage of an unskilled worker, but 
happily the achievement bears some re- 
lation to the value he places upon it. 
He is no more impressed with the honors 
he receives than he is depressed by ad- 
verse criticism. Nor does he show any 
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trace of bitterness because his paintings 
are seldom purchased. His point of view 
in evaluating them seems to be directed 
by the circumstance that they are an ex- 
tension of his life and take the place of 
personal living in a more significant way 
than that in which an artist ordinarily 
devotes himself to painting. 

From his pictures, one might expect 
to find Ivan a strange, brocding creature, 
highly introspective and socially malad- 
justed. Nothing could be farther from the 
fact. He is a simple and engaging person, 
speaks most casually with an almost con- 
tinuous play of humor, and has a gift 
for understatement that is breathtaking 
because of the implications underlying 
what he says. For instance, the extremely 
disturbing, other-worldly, reverse light 
that eats into his pictures, the ghastly 
light of a universe on the verge of cata- 
clysmic disaster, he refers to merely as 
top lighting. His writings are florid, al- 
most as if this were a medium unrelated 
to his everyday speech. In them he is at 
times very articulate; at others he shows 
a tendency toward automatic release simi- 
lar to that in his paintings. This is char- 
acteristic of his way of working: his 
apparent intentions are always concise 
and direct; the outcome in his work is 
highly complex and involved, as if the 
structure were elaborated by an enor- 
mously active and imaginative, uncon- 
scious process with which his hand is 
completely attuned. 

Ivan, whose middle name, LeLorraine, 
is after Claude, has a_ twin brother, 
Malvin, named for a teacher of his 
father’s. They were born February 20, 
1897, Ivan reports, “Sin the day of mus- 
tache cups and phony diamonds, while 
my father was fishing on the bottom of 
the drainage canal in Chicago for carp.” 
If there were birth records, as there 
appear not to be since they were born 
ostensibly before registering was legally 
obligatory in Chicago, both prefer not to 
know who is older. They tell (in case 
you might want to check up with their 
father who is still alive) that there was 
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also a mix-up in name tags when they 
were babies, so it is not even certain that 
each has his right name. They do not 
know if they are identical twins, although 
apparently they are. 

At the age of eight, Ivan drew with 
charcoal from the living model, and Mal- 
vin started unofficially on the career of 
sculptor which he has only during the 
past several years abandoned in order to 
paint. He signs his pictures Zsissly. Each 
has made self portraits but in spite of 
the obviously strong rapport that exists 
between them — they are inseparable — 
neither has painted a portrait of the 
other. 

Although the brothers employ certain 
similar painting devices, there are com- 
pletely different characters to their work, 
which may be summed up as a difference 
in release and intensity. They both use 
top lighting and a marked degree of 
verisimilitude as well as corresponding 
plastic ideas, as for instance, reflections 
of nearby objects in bottles and vases. 
Both flood their compositions with ob- 
jects and detail. However, Zsissly does not 
distort his figures or his compositions to 
the same degree as does Ivan, and his 
color values are sweet and often border 
on the academic, in contrast to the bitter 
tonalities and overaccentuated lights and 
darks which create the coruscated sur- 
faces of the flesh of Ivan’s people. 
Zsissly’s paintings are milder, less chal- 
lenging, less penetrating than Ivan’s, 
which, like the paintings of Dali, contain 
a morbid symbolism, whose meaning, 
while often elusive, is still present. While 
Dali’s Freudian images furnish us with a 
simple key, Albright manages to obscure 
his *symbols in an effective maze of 
psychological camouflage. 

To return to their early life, the twins 
posed constantly for their father, who 
painted “the barefoot boy,” James Whit- 
comb Riley fashion, in a long series of 
nostalgic pictures poeticizing carefree 
youth. They were bathed in shade and 
shadow as if seen, not in the open, but 
in a woodland glen where the sun filters 
down through the trees and silhouettes 
the dark figures with lines of light. This 
is the top lighting we also find in the 
work of Ivan and Zsissly. 

Photographs show the father, Adam 
Albright, whom people mistook for El- 
bert Hubbard, to be strong-jawed and 
handsome, with a play of sensitiveness 
about the features. For all of his ideali- 
zation of youth, he evidently didn’t mind 
having his children get up at 5 a.m. to 
pose for him, nor did he hesitate to perch 
them on the peak of a sharply inclining 
rock, where they had to choose between 
sitting still or tobogganing into the water. 
If there was ever any resistance on their 
part to this somewhat enforced profes- 
sion, there is nothing to indicate it now, 
except perhaps the fact that they speak 
of it with a touch of humor, as if indulg- 
ing their father for a flight of conduct 
that dates back some forty years. Still, 
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Adam himself was sufficiently objeciive 
about existence to establish by investment 
a family income which even now serves 
its needs. 

During Ivan’s youth, there is a lapse 
of time about which he has nothing to 
say, but this period, full of the stress and 
strain of adolescence, must have been of 
utmost importance to a boy who was to 
grow into a remarkably perceptive artist. 

The next outstanding experience Al- 
bright relates is that of sketching wounds 
in a French field hospital during World 
War I. He was stationed in Unit 11 di- 
rectly behind the lines near Nancy where 
the wounded kept pouring in. His major, 
aware of Ivan’s ability to draw, asked him 
to record an unusual surgical operation 
being performed. Thus started, Ivan con- 
tinued as a medical artist, making reams 
of water colors and filling six books. A 
few of these books are in the possession 
of former army doctors, but Albright 


retains two of them. They include 


“In the 'stilled' life of a wreath on a closed door 
time came to my aid with disintegrating decay, 
sheltering dust and dry rot..." 


sketches of amputations, fractures, oper- 
ations and gun and shrapnel wounds. 
He says it took but a few minutes to 
become accustomed to observing these 
wounds — that he had to work so fast 
he didn’t have time to think about 
the situation at all. He explains that he 
had been conditioned in advance since 
his father, as monitor of the morgue, 
had dissected corpses while studying with 
Thomas Eakins at the Pennsylvania 
Academy; also that his grandfather had 
been a surgeon. The curious thing about 
these sketches is, when seen inverted they 
do not resemble wounds, but are sensi- 
tive water colors somewhat like the spon- 
taneous early abstractions by Kandinsky. 
They are far less tortured than his paint- 
ings, especially his later ones, which be- 


come more tortured the longer he works 


on them. Despite the apparent prepa- 


ration his background gave him for these 
experiences and the seeming ease with 
which he was able to make a proper ad- 
justment at the time, they evidently 
caused a shock, the effects of which did 
not appear, however, until later when his 
paintings began to take on a visceral 
look. 

Returning from France, Ivan resumed 
his architectural studies, but the war had 
changed him, and he finally decided to 
become a painter. Up to this time he 
had accompanied his father regularly on 
painting trips, but now this stopped. He 
never shows his work without first turn- 
ing over some of his father’s. One might 
think he were demonstrating his own 
early development and how it had he- 
come enmeshed in his father’s paintings. 
Perhaps his childhood had been usurped, 
lived for him by Adam, and a pattern 
established for his own process of growth 
and that of his painting. It seems likely 
that this would carry with it a certain 
responsibility for the expansion of his 
father’s work, so closely identified with 
himself, and by reason of this, a desire 
to complete any unconsummated devel- 
opment of his father. The hoary char- 
acter of all the objects in Ivan’s pictures 
ties in with the overzealous effort to 
attain maturity, perhaps even to the point 
of overtaking his father. This acceleration 
of time in his work — which makes even 
a lemon seem ancient — seems to have 
affected Ivan physically; he appears ten 
years older than he is, and some contend 
there is little difference between his ap- 
pearance and that of Adam, now past 
seventy but looking much younger. The 
shock of his war experiences, which re- 
leased him from patterns established in 
childhood, fortifies the impression that 
Ivan’s immediate concepts are not of 
prime importance in his paintings, but 
that obsessive drives force him on to an 
achievement that transcends what would 
be otherwise an academic point of view. 
Painted through lenses colored by the 
wounds of soldiers, growth is pushed to 
the point of death. 

Here we have valid psychological 
reasons for the selection of painting as a 
career, but the actual reason, Ivan states, 
is that he “likes the lazy life,’ and he 
adds that he was more interested in 
“thinking of a new way of doing some- 
thing than of being in the right field.” 
In painting he can “do a complete job 
without outside aid or influence, and 
without clients or dealers.”” He always 
liked the principle of research, and it 
was this that engaged him from the first 
rather than “the technical side of paint- 
ing.” His architectural training has had 
a bearing on the degree of accuracy with 
which he carries through a given repre- 
sentation. At a glance it can be seen that 
none of these statements conflicts with 
his deepest impulses. 

As he goes through his pictures, Al- 
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ON THE ART OF ESCAPE 


All proficient fugitives, from Odysseus to 
Dillinger, have possessed the tollowing: (1) 
physical and mental ingenuity; (2) emo- 
tional detachment and a capacity tor stand- 
ing-outside oneself; (35) a talent ot dis- 
simulation and disguise, boruering on the 
power ot invisibility; (4) luck. ‘hese are 
the classical attributes ot the art of escape. 


In democratic society this art tends, like 
all the other arts, to become Mure. Lhe art 
ot evasion detaches itselt as a torm otf skill 
trom all social contingencies, in the same 
manner as Pure Painting or Pure Poetry. 
Finally, it is limited only by the genius of 
the individual fugitive. Lf he can combine 
within himself perfectly all the elements ot 
the art, he will be able to free himself 
perpetually. 


The “medium” to be mastered by the 
artist of escape consists ot the mechanical 
obstacles to individual freedom created by 
other human beings. In a democracy the 
construction and trend of these obstacles 
are delegated to a professional body, the 
police — society as a whole remains a spec- 
tator of the chase and rarely intervenes in 
it. The fugitive successfully completes his 
work when he has defeated the police in a 
professional engagement. His relations to 
society are, however, no more altered by 
this accomplishment than are, say, Stevens’ 
when he has finished a poem. 


Hence a jail-break in a democracy tests 
the capabilities of those who execute the 
law, but it neither comments on nor affects 
the condition of society itself. 


Stories of escape usually belong therefore 
to minor literature, and exploit the sen- 
sations of the chase or the abstract excite- 
ment of watching the Master Mind at work. 

In Anna Seghers’ The Seventh Cross,* a 
novel dealing with the escape of seven men 
from a Nazi concentration camp, the tra- 
ditional tricks of the fugitive reappear. The 
hero, George, crawls through ditches, dis- 
guises himself as a workingman by carrying 
a piece of machinery out of a shed, joins a 
crowd at church, changes his clothing. 
These ancient devices are inevitable in a 
getaway, which, like other arts, derives 
many of its inspirations from legends, 
dreams, and tales heard in childhood. 


But The Seventh Cross has an additional 
dimension. For the outcome of this escape 
is not dependent upon the relative skills of 
the fugitive and his professional pursuers 
but upon the behavior of society itself. 


According to Nazi theory, an individual 
escape is inconceivable. ““No longer does our 
country offer a haven for criminals,” says 
the commander of Westhoven Concentration 
Camp. “Our people is healthy; it shakes 
off the diseased and kills the insane.” The 
“total” ideal is that society. shall ceaselessly 
fold over and re-absorb each of its parts, 
like a protozoan its food. And the pul- 
sations of this Wholeness will prevent con- 
cealment by constantly turning out on the 

surface what has been absorbed within. No 
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sooner do the fugitives from the concen- 
tration camp come in contact with the 
Germany outside the fence than this 
rhythm begins. People go out of their way 
to turn over evidence to the authorities. . . 
But a movement is also started in the other 
direction — unless Germany contained these 
counter-forces to the maelstrom of the 
State, George’s attempt would be hopeless. 

This means that here the fugitive is no 
longer practising an individual art, but has 
become the “representative” and instigator 
of a community process. The escape takes 
on tremendous importance to everyone as 
an experiment that will measure how much 
courage, resourcefulness, and desire for 
freedom still exist in the country. 


Anna Seghers makes it quite clear that 
Odyssean talents are not enough to com- 
plete the getaway. Of the seven men who 
made the break two were better fitted than 
George by training and temperament to 
reach the border. Wallau was an expert in 
the psychology of escape, a student of the 
attitudes the fugitive must be able to as- 
sume in tight places: “If you can no longer 
get out of people’s way, you must walk 
straight toward them, into their very 
midst.” “You shouldn’t jump off suddenly, 
and try this, and then that. Pretend to be 
calm and secure.” Yet Wallau gets caught. 
Also Belloni, one of the country’s best 
acrobats, who could swing from roof to 
root and knew where to lay hands on 
costumes. Either of these would make a 
better hero for the conventional escape 
story than the too-human George. But their 
skill is of no avail when the community 
fails them. It is George who gets away — 
because through a series of lucky chances 
he managed to hold out long enough to 
allow several strangers (who did not know 
they were going to do it) to join together 
on his side. 


Thus a jail break in a totalitarian State 
turns into a sccial struggle, a small revo- 
lution. The Gestapo itself has ordained that 
it shall not be a purely professional contest 
— it commands each citizen to choose be- 
tween becoming a policeman or a fugitive, 
an informer or an accessory. By its own 
will, the Gestapo makes society a party to 
the escape. 


Through ruling out escape as an indi-, 
vidual art, totalitarianism converts it into 
the social art of revolt. The Seventh Cross 
shows how the approach of the fugitive, 
or even the mere appearance of his picture 
in the newspapers, forces scores of people 
to go over their pasts and to make a de- 
cision that will determine the character of 
their entire future existence. The zigzag of 
the escaper’s path becomes a huge scratch 
on the surface of towns and villages. 


As with literature and painting, the to- 
talitarian State forces the art of evasion to 
become involved in politics. Self-extrication 
proves to be a group act—and its story a 
drama of moral pathos, instead of a pica- 
resque saga of reasoning and playacting. 
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Not being sure of how to begin my 
column, I dreamed I had begun it with this 
sentence: “Poets have ears, but the world 
of sound is unkempt, chaotic and barbar- 
ous.” The next step, after waking up, was 
to find out exactly what my sentence meant. 
The explanation seemed to come out saying 
that persons of sensibility have always 
agreed about the desirability of arranging 
the world in such a manner that, insofar as 
is fairly convenient to all, the eye shall be 
pleased. Architecture, clothing, the utensils 
of daily living are created with a certain 
amount of care as to color, proportion and 
line. Ophthalmic migraines don’t result 
from a walk even along Park Avenue or 
Hollywood Boulevard. Sight is catered to 
like a big brother in the family of senses. 
Naturally. Seeing is believing. Think of 
today (leaving out the detonations of war, 
which, changing everything at once, changes 
nothing), and the fancy Longchamps with 
antigastric Musak, think of the machines 
which can do everything but be quiet, of 
apartments with indirect lighting and por- 
ous walls and ceilings which allow noise to 
filter through from all six directions to 
plague the inhabitant, of radios designed 
for home use, but which are capable of 
augmenting the sound of the human voice 
far beyond any conceivable necessity. One 
would never wish to be blind, yet not a day 
passes in the city that one does not tickle 
one’s imagination with the idea that total 
deafness might be a delight. 

There is also the gloomy reflection to be 
made that the ear-poet has to deal in his 
public with a sense which has as yet to be 
developed. There is no doubt that hearing 
is considered a secondary sense, one which 
is less directly connected with the intellect 
than sight is— more visceral and infinitely 
less differentiated. Auditory esthetics are 
pretty much unevolved, so that in spite of 
music’s impressive technical ramifications, 
it remains a low-grade cultural vehicle. 
And a great effort is constantly being made 
to keep it that way. 


* * * 


BROADWAY BOOGIE WOOGIE 


The swing busybodies exerted themselves 
no end to defend the indefensible Ellington 
fausse-couche called Black, Brown and 
Beige, played at his Carnegie Hall concert. 
(What comes next in the scale of colors? 
Black, brown, beige — oh, yes, white.) 
Metronome quoted my Herald Tribune criti- 
cism at length without having the good 
faith to quote it correctly, just in order to 
make me out really feeble-minded. Down 
Beat ridiculed my claim that unless there 
is a steady beat against which to pit synco- 
pations, there is no jazz; they offered the 
example of a slow blues as proof that syn- 
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copation is unnecessary. If they can show 
me a blues of any tempo without synco- 
pation I shall be delighted. Even the honor- 
able Elsa Maxwell devoted a day to pro- 
tecting the maligned Duke from the horde 
of “reactionary reviewers” who (fortunately 
for Ellington) failed to dig his “tone paral- 
lel to the history of the Negro in America.” 
But the Duke doesn’t need any of it. All 
he needs is to stop “trying to get away 
from” jazz. Metronome brazenly: used that 
expression, condoning such an attempt as a 
constructive one. You see, symphonic jazz 
is a “new art form.” A sensible review of 
the concert, by John Hammond, appeared 
in The Jazz Record, the little sheet edited 
by Art Hodes, which will, I hope, grow in 
size and circulation. If the enjoyment of 
jazz could cease being organized, and ad- 
ministered like an orthodox religion, every- 
one would be a lot happier. 

* * * 

There are not many good jazz records 
this season. Even though Petrillo has won 
in his struggle with his enemies, the shellac 
remains as scarce as ever. One might or 
might not expect priority restrictions to 
make the record companies think twice be- 
fore recording something really lousy (and 
several of the new albums are all of that), 
but then, one sometimes forgets that rec- 
ords, like films, are an industry. 

Victor has an album of Brazilian pieces, 
grouped under the headine Carnival in Rio. 
In performing style, most of them are of 
an ingenuousness not heard this side of the 
Caribbean since the close of World War I. 
Even these, however, give off pleasant 
whiffs of Latin-American Sunday afternoon 
band concerts in the plaza central. There is 
one good tune out of the six: Nao Tenho 
Lagrimas. 

Columbia has an album of Teddy Wilson 
exemplifying his neat, airy playing in a 
variety of tempi. While I cannot find any 
reason to agree with Panassié who claims 
in The Real Jazz that Wilson is a bad in- 
fluence on younger pianists, still his almost 
excessively polite style has a lightness and 
nervousness that can tire you out without 
having moved you. I like him best at a 
fairly easy tempo, as in Rosetta, which gives 
him a chance to get in a little springiness 
and flexibility. Those taut chariot-race 
numbers he likes to get into (I Know That 
You Know, China Boy) are nice virtuoso 
things, and he has always excelled at them, 
because his rhythm is impeccable, and he 
has enough melodic inventiveness to keep 
everything going all the way through, but 
they are not really satisfying — at least, not 
to me. I am also against Gershwinesque 
introductions, and the practice of playing 
the first chorus out of tempo in a cocktail 


lounge mood, and then getting into tempo 
only in time to make a chorus or two be- 
fore the piece ends. Wilson does this only 
once in this album, in 1 Can’t Get Started, 
but a good many other pianists have fallen 
into the reprehensible habit. : : 

Lionel Hampton plays for Decca with his 
orchestra in Flying Home coupled with In 
the Bag. In the case of the latter, the tune 
may be at fault; melodies made up of fa- 
miliar repeated riffs aren’t as effective as 
they once were. Nor is the use of the whole 
tone scale indicated when you want a cli- 
max. The ensemble passages sound like 
Basie of 1938, which is all right, but why 
keep it up? Flying Home always sounded 
fine when the Goodman Sextet played it. 
Here it is undistinguished. Naturaily. [t was 
created for the Sextet, and its interest lay 
in the juxtaposition of the sonorities mace 
by Benny’s clarinet, Charlie Christians 
guitar and Hampton’s vibraphone. The 
United States Marine Band playing an_ar- 
rangement made for it of Poulenc’s Trio 
for Oboe, Bassoon and Piano would retain 
about as much of the original savor of the 
music. 

It’s a little hard to get excited by such 
period pieces as Eddie Condon’s Fidgety 
Feet and Don’t Leave Me, Daddy, on Com- 
modore. Not because they are period pieces 
—Art Hodes and his men have two nice 
ones on Decca: Georgia Cake |IWalk and 
Liberty Inn Drag — but because they some- 
how sound tired, a little undone, as if going 
back two decades meant letting go in in- 
tensity, both in the execution and in the 
care which goes into getting sonorous 
variety. 

Victor’s Sleepy Town Train by Glenn 
Miller is Hollywood jazz: slick and ener- 
getic, but self-revelatory in its inability to 
refrain from proving its status as a luxury 
product by blowing its top whenever it gets 
a good excuse. 

The best records right now come from 
Commodore and the defunct Blue Note, 
whose three final offerings appeared in mid- 
winter. Commodore has two discs by Mel 
Powell, good all around: Mood at Twilight 
with a fast World is Waiting for the Sun- 
rise, and Blue Skies with When Did You 
Leave Heaven? The group is smooth and 
lively, John Jackson blows a lovable clarinet 
in Blue Skies, and Powell does some pre- 
cise and fancy right hand keyboard work in 
Mood at Twilight. The pieces are all pretty 
distinguished. 

Commodore also has Art Hodes playing 
the old Clarence Williams-Ethel Waters 
Organ Grinder Blues, now a straight eight 
boogie. On the reverse side is A Selection 
from the Gutter, Hodes’s own version of 
barrel-house atmosphere. The latter is more 
varied; besides, nobody plays boogie quite 
as Meade Lewis. Not even Ammons. It is 
not a particularly rewarding form anyway, 
being a series of variations on a theme 
which never admits of much variety. The 
element of repetition has to be made dra- 
matic by progression from the less to the 
more expressive: a cumulative emotional 
effect. Ammons and Johnson seem to have 
other ideas about it. Their playing is gen- 
erally more brilliant at any given moment, 
but Lewis has the time element solved; the 
piece begins and goes on. Compare Bluc 
Note’s recording of Ammons playing Bass 
Gow’ Crazy—in which there is diversity 
among the variations, but no sequential ar- 
rangement which could be called an inevi- 
table one—with Lewis’s moving Rising 
Tide Blues (also Blue Note), where one 
feels that something is actually taking place 
as the music proceeds. There is even an 
allargando at the close in which the rhythm 
changes from one of triplets to an almost 
even eight. 


PAUL BOWLES 
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This is a freak season, for weather and 
war alike, and here in London the domestic 
and the international scene has an air of 
inconsequential unreality in the mellow 
light of this extended autumn merging into 
a premature spring. 

Still the people of London do not quite 
believe in the war. In spite of the air raids, 
the invasion scares, the news from Russia, 
the unexpected victories in Africa, it has 
for them no existence as a great cataclysmic 
fact—as the last war had for the 1914-18 
Londoners. There are no great casualty 
lists, no boatloads of wounded soldiers 
crowding the quays of the South Coast 
ports, and the families of one’s acquaintance 
who have lost a boy in this war are quite 
rare. Only one of my friends has been killed 
—and he by a fluke. On the other hand, 
three have been turned out of the ranks for 
neurotic disability. 

The fighting war is well away in coun- 
tries with exotic names, not near and real 
in all its violent heat as it is to the peoples 
of Russia and Germany. All the clamour 
for a second front, broadcast loudly by 
Communists in safe reserved jobs, left the 
mass of the people almost unmoved, and 
they have not yet really begun to think in 
terms of a great continental offensive, at- 
tended by a carnage every bit as appalling 
as that on the Eastern Front. They do not 
think of it because they do not want it. 

Most people do what they are forced to 
do for the war, but they give little volun- 
tary support. The impressive figures of 
savings quoted by the government are not 
evidence of patriotism, but merely of the 
fact that many people are earning good 
money and, having no time to spend it and 
little to buy from the trash-filled shops, are 
laying aside nest-eggs which they hope will 
not be addled in the bad days they foresee 
when the circus closes down. 

Attempts to institute voluntary services 
have had to be followed by compulsion for 
lack of volunteers, except where volunteer- 
ing for one duty meant exemption from 
something more irksome or dangerous (e.g. 
there were plenty of war reserve police 
because that meant exemption from mili- 
tary service). Calling up for the services is 
almost universally regarded as a misfor- 
tune. Most eligible men do their best to 
avoid it by more or less respectable means, 
and probably a majority of civil defence 
and munition workers of military age are 
dodging the column. The attitude of both 
workers and serving soldiers is certainly 
much more friendly towards conscientious 
objectors and deserters than it was during 
the last war. 

Most of the offences against wartime laws 
have to pass unpunished for lack of prison 
room — it is admitted by the authorities 
that the gaols contain twice their normal 
population, apart from the inmates of in- 
ternment camps and military glasshouses 
and detention camps. 

The resistence to the bureaucratic rule is 
as yet mostly selfish and secretive, and has 
not reached the solidarity of a popular or 
class reaction to oppression. Here and there, 
however, the workers are resisting in a 
solidaric manner the encroachments on their 
liberty and on their economic and working 
conditions. In spite of the fact that strikes 
are illegal, many have taken place, among 
shipbuilders on the Tyne, among munition 
' workers, among aircraft builders, among 
conscientious objectors on the land, among 
miners in all parts of the country. Now, 


discontent is coming to a head among 
dockers, busmen and railway locomotive 
drivers. The miners, whose grievances are 
many, are universally discontented, and 
their dissatisfaction has recently been shown 
in practical form by a drop in the coal pro- 
duction per man in almost every coalfield in 
the country. Apart from the strikes which 
have actually taken place, there have been 
many threats of direct action on the part 
of the workers in war factories, which have 
successfully halted action by employers or 
the state which would have been detrimen- 
tal to the interests of the workers. 


The role played in this phase of the class 
struggle by the Labour Party, the Trade 
Union leaders and, in particular, the Com- 
munist Party, has been almost entirely 
despicable. A tew malcontent Labour M.P.’s 
have attempted to defend the rights of the 
workers — to little effect, but the great mass 
of Labour representatives and Trade Union 
bureaucrats have attacked the workers and 
supported the government and the employ- 
ers in the disputes that have arisen. The 
Communists have been even louder in their 
attacks on militant workers, and in the 
factories and the mines they have acted 
throughout as the most assiduous stooges 
of the ruling class. 

In many factories the Communists have 
succeeded in getting themselves elected as 
Shop Stewards to ‘represent’ the interests 
of the workers. Once in such positions they 
have used their entire influence and cunning 
to force the workers into co-operation with 
the bosses. They have worked on production 
committees in an endeavour to introduce 
sweated Stakhanovite methods of working. 
They have organised persecutions of ab- 
sentees and late-comers, and have resorted 
to methods of spying and informing on 
workers who happen to display any kind of 
revolutionary initiative. Frequently, they 
have engineered the dismissal or call-up of 
such troublesome people. 


When a strike breaks out, the Commun- 
ists try to persuade the workers not to take 
part in it, and themselves act as blacklegs. 
As a result of such actions, they have be- 
come very unpopular in the factories and 
districts where disputes have arisen. Among 
the miners their formerly strong influence 
has dwindled almost to nothing, and in 
most factories their hold, although it is still 
often strong enough to be dangerous, is 
beginning to weaken. 

Among the people in general the Com- 
munist Party is still regarded with the dis- 
trust it deserves. Contrary to expectations, 
it gained little prestige from the military 
achievements of the Russians, which un- 
doubtedly impressed many of the workers. 
The Russian Communists are a long way 
off; their English followers have the dis- 
advantage of being near enough for their 
defects to be obvious. There has, indeed, 
been an increase in Communist Party mem- 
bership, but, as in Spain, this has been 
gained by the recruiting of large numbers 
of the petty bourgeoisie. 

The Communists talk a great deal of the 
possibility of their carrying out a revolution 
in the not far distant future. They also pre- 
tend that they are using to this end the 
government in whose hands they have 
placed themselves. It will be interesting to 
see the kind of revolution they can bring 
about with the co-operation of Churchill! 

The little Trotskyist groups also talk in 
terms of a revolution in the next two years. 


A real social revolution is indeed a possi- 
bility after two more years of war, but as 
yet there is nothing to indicate that the 
Trotskyists will have much influence in it. 
This should, however, lead to no hasty pre- 
conceptions, as the chances of a revolution 
frequently give prominence to some hither- 
to obscure group which is clever enough to 
use the right slogan to cover its real in- 
tentions. In this way the Bolshevik n‘nority 
seized power in Russia by assuming a 
pseudo-anarchist policy, which appealed to 
the people at the time but which the Bol- 
sheviks never intended to substantiate once 
they had seized power. It is therefore pos- 
sible for some small group, which has not 
compromised itself so obviously as the 
Communists have done, to mislead sufficient 
people to give it control of the power 
centres in the event of a revolution. The 
Trotskyists, therefore, though insignificant 
at present, represent a potential danger. 

The Independent Labour Party still uses 
revolutionary phrases and, although it is 
split from top to bottom on the question of 
support for the war, still attracts many 
workers in some industrial localities. It has 
gained footholds in many war _ factories 
and has also gained appreciable votes in 
recent by-elections, but these successes do 
not mean that the I.L.P. has a clear revo- 
lutionary programme which makes a real 
appeal to the workers. They gain supporters 
merely because they are the only alterna- 
tive party and because the majority of the 
workers are still bemused with political 
ideas about parties and parliaments. 

The Labour Party is rapidly losing in- 
fluence among the workers. The adroit 
action on the part of the government in 
appointing Labour representatives to those 
ministries which involved the greatest di- 
rect pressure on the people (the Ministries 
of Labour and Home Security) has helped 
to lower the party’s prestige. Needless to 
say, the Labour politicians in question, 
Bevin and Morrison, have been so complete- 
ly intoxicated by their new power that they 
have become as ruthless as the most die- 
hard Tories could have been. It seems prob- 
able that after the war the Labour Party 
will dwindle into a rump, as the Liberal 
Party did after the 1914-18 war. 

There is a general dissatisfaction with 
politicians and parties. Bye-elections are 
sparsely voted in spite of the concentration 
of propaganda which always takes place at 
such contests. But it would be foolish to 
imagine that, because people are failing to 
show interest in the gambols of politicians, 
they are yet consciously revolutionary or 
ready to overthrow the political super- 
structure of society. At the present they 
are in a transitional mood, a mood of 
apathy towards political ideas which is mov- 
ing towards a mood of revolutionary an- 
tagonism to political ideas. 

The anarchist movement and the influence 
of anarchist ideas are certainly stronger in 
England at the present than they have ever 
been before. But the anarchists, who do not 
seek a great following and do not wish to 
seize power, have no desire to exaggerate 
their influence. What they regard as more 
important is the fact that from the stresses 
of the wartime situation the workers are 
themselves learning anarchist methods of 
direct action and are discovering from their 
own experience the necessity of the social 
revolution for a free society. 
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ALBRIGHT 
(Continucd from page 26) 

bright talks about the people in them — 
people who were his neighbors, a black- 
smith, a barkeep, a lineman—very much 
as though he were showing an album in 
the parlor. The blacksmith was in the last 
war; he has six kids and some of them 
are in this war. The man in And God 
Created Man in His Own Image was a 
bartender who in the old days used to 
drive a stagecoach. Ida was a poor girl, 
married, and had a red-haired baby. She 
was twenty years old when he painted 
her. The girl whose hand appears in 
That Which . . . was an accountant. She 
was so modest she wouldn’t “show her 
figure,” so he was content to paint just 
the hand. All his portraits are so evi- 
dently hard working folk or the victims 
of society, that it seems, even if he 
painted other types, he would transform 
them into humble beings. 

The model is of infinite importance to 
Albright. He depends upon it to such an 
extent that a work in progress for more 
than a year was discontinued because the 
“model got fat.” It had been painstak- 
ingly delineated in charcoal, his usual 
procedure, and he had already begun to 
paint sections of the portrait. He says 
the light makes a pattern on the skin and 
creates a glow, and these changed when 
her figure altered so that it was no longer 
possible for him to paint the picture 
without doing it over entirely. The ref- 
erence here is probably to his own inner 
change since this would respond to the 
controls he sets for himself much more 
readily than could any external factors. 
This picture in its present condition, with 
areas resembling large transitional birth- 
marks on the huge figure, is extremely 
interesting since it discloses the various 
stages leading to the finished painting. 
From the initial drawing to the final 
brush stroke, each detail is individually 
and faithfully rendered. He builds from 
the moment he starts, the final state 
being inextricably the result of the first 
graph on the canvas. 

Another unfinished picture, an equally 
attractive document, is that of a doll be- 
decked with white and cream satins and 
laces and strings of simulated pearls and 
diamonds, lying in a glass case. Worked 
in complete detail with charcoal and 
white chalk, it is a “Snow White” fairy- 
tale and land-of-wonder theme, fantastic 
and lovely — morbidity in a lyric mood. 
This was also in progress for a year, but 
was abandoned because “mice ate the 
clothes, someone swiped the perfumery, 
and the dress changed eight shades 
duller.” 


When the model sits quietly, almost 
without moving, Albright’s concentration 
is unbroken and he arrives at a crystal 
clear realization. George Washington 
Carver, who posed daily for thirteen 
months for And God Made Man. . 
such a model. When the person is rest- 


- was 


less, the picture suffers, the results being 
less scrupulously clear. Painting by a 
process that may be likened to a kind of 
infinitely slow photographic time expos- 
ure, his image is sharp only when the 
sitter holds a steady pose. 

Furthermore the longer Ivan works 
upon a picture, the better it becomes. In 
contrast with Balzac’s artist, Frenhofer, 
whose le Chef-d’oeuvre inconnu became 
more and more unfathomable through 
the years, Albright’s That Which ... , 
in progress ten years, 1931-41, is his 
most completely realized painting. 

Desiring to “leave the static stage” and 
“‘hecome more and more universal,” Ivan 
observes each tiny area of a surface as 
if he had ‘‘never seen the stuff before.” 
In this he is like a cartographer who 
might attempt to record every minute 
undulation of the earth’s crust. It is to 
this integrated micro- and macro-scopic 
recording that he attributes the effects 
on the flesh taken for varicose veins. To 
this he adds a light as from another 
world, one more strange than Chirico’s; 
it is similar to an eclipse of the sun, or 
the light during the moments before a 
tornado strikes, the unnatural light that 
infused the landscape at Bly in Henry 
James’ The Turn of the Screw: “It was as 
if, while I took in — what I did take in 
— all the rest of the scene had been 
stricken with death.” 

Ivan’s training in art was formal and 
extensive. He studied at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts, Nantes, the University of 
Illinois, the Art Institute of Chicago, and 
finally at the National Academy of De- 
sign and the Pennsylvania Academy. 
While sophisticated methods have aided 
him considerably, he has become a cre- 
ative artist, as we have seen, essentially 
by reason of the compulsive factor he 
possesses in an enormously active state, 
which virtually controls and commands 
his functioning as a painter. Curiously 
enough, his writings reveal that he is 
somewhat aware of this. He states paint- 
ers’ reasons for the use of subject mat- 
ter, texture, color, but senses that these 
plastic devices are merely tools for the 
effective conclusion of motivations. 

Some of his methods of working are 
unorthdox almost to the point of inno- 
cence. Consider his ingenuous but in- 
genious procedure in the construction of 
props for still lifes. That Which . . . con- 
sists of a sad old door found in a junk 
yard, embellished with a carved mould- 
ing purchased from a dismantled house. 
The flowers are a funeral wreath made 
of wax. The model whose hand appears 
in the picture posed for a year; after 
that, Albright made a wax model of her 
hand and adorned it with a frill of lace 
at the wrist, a ring on her finger and red 
lacquer on the nails. He wired this into 
position in the still life which he had 
erected in his home-made studio, and 
since the canvas is 8 feet high, cut a hole 
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| WITHIN GOOD AND EVIL 


(Continued from page 12) 


“Religious experience,” but only art can 
be the pure expression of the unique’s 
need to join the cosmos. This urge is 
expressed by religion only as long as 
prayer remains poetry. 


All who participate are poets — the 
magi, the alchemists. The Magi, the Al- 
chemists dreamt of world changes. When 
obstacles become too great and move- 
ments cease and poetry vanishes, our 
activity gets lost in the elaboration of a 
pattern the way a river disappears in the 
desert. Patterns are but sand and faded 
colors, timid answers, confused efforts. 
Laws degenerate into rules of etiquette, 
poetry is narrowed to vyersification ; the 
vision of the oracle is replaced by do- 
mesticity, insight by virtuosity. 


In the rhythm of challenges and re- 
sponses, “solitude and sociability” are the 
two complementary moyements combin- 
ing the single and the whole, the inner 
and the outer. Solitude is a right. Today 
more than ever, irritated by the abuse of 
words, the unique opposes to the flood of 
pernicious actions the aridity of a cate- 
gorical refusal. It is as if you agreed to 
play the game and refused to follow the 


rules — lack of cooperation but nothing 
more! A radical change is needed. Give 
up the game! Cooperation never goes 
deeper than the layer of reason — the 
reason of the game or of institutions — 
it never spreads its roots to the depth of 
foundations. Challenges shake _ rocks, 
evoke and subdue forces that have been 
perturbed by the commotion. Attitudes 
are unmasked and deeds now lie bare. 
“What have we done?” Only in the spon- 
taneous can we discover heroism. 


Abstention is the serpent knot with 
which the poison of anxiety chokes its 
victims. In times of turmoil, the dis- 
tressed often seek to disentangle them- 
selves by action, unrhythmic, incoherent 
actions that follow through the _ inter- 
rupted game. Madness becomes their lot! 


In the light of transformation, as 
contrasted to a pattern figuring our pos- 
sessions, we can feel the touch of the 
beam of solitude —a beam infinitely 
warm. Upon all occasions, and not only 
in the cold of withdrawal — as you the 
poet think — the brightness of that single 
beam can shine upon us. The Unique — 
in this scnse a term more accurate than 
“the poet,” since it does not imply the 
writing of poetry any more than the 
rarity of a tree depends on its bearing 
of fruit — inevitably feels forever alone 
even when experiencing its changes in 
the rapid currents of the body social. 


The unique has a message to convey 
| which must be an outstanding, a sole 
event — unless it is to remain in noth- 
ingness as the ordinary fruit remains in 
; insipidity. 


The madman is not unique. You have 


well understood that he is too close to 
disintegration, too undifferentiated to 
enjoy uniqueness. The madman is the 
contrary of the solitary. The bitter tragedy 
of the persecuted is in his unsuccessful 
escape from the phantoms of his guilt 
which he has integrated into his world. 
In him, solitude has been sacrificed to 
tormentors. He cannot sacrifice because, 
having withdrawn, he cannot experience 
the richness of return and has nothing 
to share. 


The Unique is on the way of overcom- 
ing guilt through achievement. When he 
withdraws from love he is left alone, and 
he is touched by solitude whether he 
withdraws or participates in the com- 
munion. 


The highest possible achievement con- 
sists in becoming a lover and a _ hero. 
The poet must love, and true poets are 
heroes. Solitude is in uniqueness and the 
right — it is a gift—to become unique 
is a liberation from anxiety. 

You, O Poet, speak with the experience 
of love, while I with the faith in sacrifice. 
In search of revelation you hearken to 
messages — hoping to hear your own 
voice, no doubt. I am in pursuit of trans- 
formations and stop at examples. Next to 
the two pictures chosen by you I would 
place two other masierpieces; combined, 
the four will complete the image of our 
world. 

The first is a crucifixion — of all, the 
most revealing. Griinewald has painted it. 
He was a mystic, as enamored of trans- 
formation as one could be in his time. 
The myth of the Crucifixion can be 
traced back to the sacrifice of the Bull — 
the transition is marked in Aeschylus’ 
“Prometheus Bound.” The second image 
of immolation which I love so much is 
pictured by David. It is Marat in his 
death bath. What Prometheus stands for 
on the path of humanization — repre- 
sented by the Crucifixion Cycle — Hamlet 
stands for in the cycle of individuali- 
zation. David illustrated it in its “Marat 
stage.”’ 

The examples of Christ and Marat are 
inspiring, but you repudiate further sac- 
rifices. All you are interested in is to 
safeguard the poet. He has become for 
you a figure in an institution and you 
speak in terms of patterns. The Spartans 
too — beware you do not imitate them! 
advanced religious arguments against 
participating in the Battle of Marathon. 
They clung to the pattern. Assuredly they 
benefited from the great Athenian vic- 
tory — they too were Greeks — but after 
the Battle of Marathon the glory of 
Hellas was linked to Athenian achieve- 
ments — to Athens, not Sparta. 


The Poet: 
For an oracle your speech is clear and 
much of what you say is reasonable. But 
you blunder gravely when you compare 
the poet to the unpoetic Spartans. Sparta 
was a community, an archaic community, 


whereas poets are individuals, advanced 
individuals. They are individuals against 
society and not a community against 
another community or a class against 
another class. 


The Oracle: 


I have conquered the right to apply 
reason before formulating my diagnosis! 
I belong to the tradition of alchemists, 
magicians, the initiates of the Eleusinian 
mysteries. | am not one of those con- 
servative Delphic oracles. 

But these poet individuals you praise, 
to what society do they belong? Only 
those who participate — individuals 
groups — become strong enough to de- 
liver inspiring messages. The history of 
Christian sacrifices, the sacrifices of the 
French revolution, confirm this. The his- 


or 


toric quarrel among socialists, Jaures and 
Guesde, upon the occasion of the Dreyfus 
sacrifice, corroborates what I am saying. 

First comes the sacrifice. To convey a 
message you must participate, but beware 
when you choose that it be a fundamental 
issue in which you cast your lot. 


The Poet: 


No! I have withdrawn into solitude. My 
return will be tardy. 


The Oracle: 


You deceive yourself. You have not 
withdrawn, you are only resisting, you 
are staying behind. Uniqueness is an 
achievement. You are not unique and can- 
not sull claim to be considered a poet. 
If you had withdrawn I would not have 
found you and could not discuss these 
matters with you. I would not know you. 
After the sacrifice I, or someone else, 
would discover you. { repeat: after the 
sacrifice! 


The Poet: 

You horrify me. How much you fail to 
take into consideration! The difference 
between introverts extraverts is 
drowned in the blood of your sacrificial 
rites. According to your belief all must 
comply — if they belong to the chosen — 
to the heartless rhythm of an iron pen- 
dulum. Backward and forward it sways 
between rejection and recognition. 

You take it for granted that the hour 
of sacrifice has come again. For you, time 
is the movement of the pendulum and 
not the hour marked upon the clock. 
For you, time is always the present, the 
example, the actual movement. Time for 
me is in the future, to understand it 


and 


we need a message. 
Certainly you can be a poet in the 
present. But if you have wrongly inter- 


preted the present, you are only a false | 


oracle and no poet. 
Do not answer. The future will tell! 


The Oracle: 
I do not answer. Enough. Deeds, bloody 
deeds await us! 
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THE IVORY TOWER OF JUDO 


(Continucd from page 11) 


identification with the movement statical- 
ly depicted on a Greek frieze, an identi- 
fication with what Bergson calls duration. 
The Delsartian system had no conception 
of duration because it was seeking io be 
only a means; the true form was the 
dramatic monologue; that is to say, liter- 
ature. Literature was its limitation and, 
in a curious way, literature is likewise 
the limitation of a quite different system 
of movement: judo. 

Recently there has been published a 
profusely illustrated volume by Charles 
Yerkow, entitled Modern Judo.* It is sub- 
titled, “The Complete Manual of Close 
Combat,” and explains the technique by 
which one man may physically incapaci- 
tate another so as to render him at mercy 
for death or capture. Needless to say, 
whereas judo (or jiu jitsu) is an ancient 
sport of Japan, and in the moral sense 
merely an unsportsmanlike form of 
wrestling (as professional wrestling in 
clumsy fashion has grown to be in Ameri- 
ca), it must be conceived as most effect- 
ual when the death blow to the van- 
quished is the climactic movement of the 
victor. Oddly enough, however, the more 
immediate climax of the strict process of 
incapacitation is emphasized by this book 
and of course many of the expositions 
are devoted to defensive judo which, in 
this respect, is a sportsmanlike, or you 
might say method of 
frustrating an assailant who has a mortal 
intent toward you. But the exciting and 
authoritative figures furnished here by 
photographs of two athletes of judo com- 
prise in some strange way an anthology 
of expression-school gestures in the art 
of war. That is to say, the illustrations 
are symbolic depictions of hatred between 
men supposedly desiring to do each other 
mortal harm. Yet they are not direct ex- 
pressions of the act of killing, any more 
than the blows of prizefighters are direct 
preparations, 
for the upraised arm which is the sign 
of the victor. When used, as it is being 
used in modern warfare, as a means of 
crippling your enemy so that you may 
shoot, bayonet, or knife him to death, 
judo is a degradation of a sport from the 
moral-esthetic status of mimic combat to 
that of real combat. Speaking in the 
terms of a “transcendent” morality, how- 


“humanitarian,” 


expressions, or “logical” 


ever, judo becomes only one of many 
means to win victory in the war, and thus 
cannot be called a degradation, in the 
moral sense, if we consider that the result 
of victory in the war will be the state of 
peace desired by the victorious nation. In 
this connection, the upraised arm of the 
Statue of Liberty should become an in- 
spiring symbol of victory. 

But if I may be forgiven for speaking 
aitogether esthetically, my impressions of 
these pictures as “degradations” are con- 


a * Military Service Publishing Co., Harrisburg, 
Aco. 
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vertible to a higher state only through 
the superficially alien grace of science; 
that is to say, through the grace of a 
body in arrested movement, parallel to 
that shown by stills with the high-speed 
camera, which in some cases has been 
used here. Yet all the figures of judo 
illustrated in Mr. Yerkow’s book, having 
a key place in the total movement of the 
trick, are apparently instants of vision 
chosen by the critical eye for illustrating 
the total character of the trick. Those 
taken with the high-speed camera might 
be taken from a movie of the trick. 
Others are posed with a deliberate accent 
on stasis, posed in the same esthetic sense 
as the gestures taught by instructors of 
expression to accent the most significant 
moments of a recitation. In the case of 
judo, the context is not a poem or dra- 
matic monologue, but the physical trick 
itself, of which an accurate verbal de- 
scription is provided; they are different 
poems, whose titles are always the same: 
“Incapacitate Your Man.” To begin with, 
the literature of judo is highly restricted 
esthetically since it implies only one 
emotion: hatred. In this book, judo is 
only elementary Delsarte in that as yet 
it is not performing in the dialogue of 
hatred on the battlefield. However, it is 
only from judo’s place in the “drama of 
war” 
letes derive their dynamic nature. Only if 
mimic hatred were added to the recipe 
of action could these pictures be said 
correctly to depict the “art of warfare.” 


that these studio exercises of ath- 


Yet observe the illustrations I have 
chosen to reproduce. First of all, the men 
seem to be in lounging pajamas; as a 
matter of fact, their costumes are from 
the national wardrobe of Japan, and 
their wearing here denotes a sportsman- 
like attitude. Moreover, aside from the 
mechanical muscular reaction of the face, 
nothing is depicted by the expressions of 
the performers; there is either no trace 
of emotion or, as my captions sometimes 
indicate, an emotion quite different from 
violent hatred. On the face of the victor, 
there is no ecstasy of victory, and on the 
face of the victim, there is no ecstasy of 
defeat. I can imagine in some of my 
readers, by now, a certain irritation. “But 
this is science, not art!”” one may exclaim. 
“Why ask that it be something else? 
These pictures are merely symbolic repre- 
sentations of necessary action on the field 
of war. They are to be judged by their 
usefulness to our soldiers in overcoming 
the Japanese enemy. No propaganda is 
intended by the author of this book. 
Merely instruction in a science.” 


It is true. The pictures form an analy- 
sis; they are not intended to have an 
emotional effect. But if so, why do they 
have an emotional effect of a nature con- 
trary to the emotion predicated on them, 
which is that of hatred? Mr. Yerkow’s 
analysis of certain actions in the drama 
of war goes to such an extreme that a 
vacuum of content is created, into which 


rushes automatically an arbitrary content 
as a result of the constant pressure of the 
human curiosity about the meaning of 
actions it happens to witness. Thus, judo 
has been so much dissociated from its 
proper duration, which is the field of 
war, the scene of the hate-emotion, that 
it accidentally becomes part of different, 
or “improper,” durations. I suggest that 
these photographs, as singular actions, il- 
lustrate states of peace rather than of 
war. Scientific instruction in judo is 
parallel to all sorts of scientific experi- 
ments conducted in laboratories: it seeks 
to depict a logical principle of created 
action rather than the creative process of 
action itself. 


Through this paradox, because science 
in this sense is a parody, we are led to 
an arbitrary and gratuitous beauty on 
the path by which symbolically presented 
gestures of warfare offer directly to our 
senses the dance and the theatre of peace- 
time (Figs. 210 and 104). Moreover, we 
are shown, inadvertently but clearly, how 
a man, essentially desiring another no 
harm but injuring him by some incidental 
necessity, might ask his forgiveness (Fig. 
168), or (Fig. 235), play the “good 
Samaritan.” In Fig. 217, we penetrate 
directly into the unconscious by means of 
a design in which love and hatred seem 
directly ambivalent. 


How poetical it is that the high-speed 
camera, in committing the “Bergsonian 
crime” of analyzing action into its quan- 
titative parts, brings before us the con- 
traries involved in an apparently unified 
thing! Before a photograph showed it to 
us, little did we suspect, also, that a drop 
of milk falling into a mass of milk cre- 
ates at the moment of impact a perfectly 
symmetrical crown, with several points 
suspended in the air like jewels. This in- 
stant of the natural process, totally un- 
expected, appears with a shock of pleas- 
ure. Why is this our reaction? Partly 
because the form of the crown is sym- 
metrical and thus pleases our esthetic 
sense, and partly because it is a formal 
contradiction of the process as perceived 
by the eye. The camera speeds up our 
perceptive process so greatly that, in ef- 
fect, the action we perceive is slowed up 
into its separate or “fractional” parts; 
as a consequence our eyes are rendered 
athletic; the camera brings to our visual 
apparatus a kind of sportiveness. We see 
a dance of living things we never sus- 
pected existed. Thus, in parodying by 
other means the fall of a drop of milk, 
the camera liberates rather than restricts 
by its analytical faculty, and, as I said at 
the beginning, it virtually creates sculp- 
ture in time. How fluid this sculpture is 
when compared with its extreme opposite 
of sculpture in space, since space implies 
the mass with which sculptors work. 
Gutson Borglum chiseled the faces of 
four famous Americans from the wild 
brow of a rocky mountainside. Now this 
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quartet of sphinxes, whose single body is 
that of the vast and sprawling North 
American continent, seems destined to 
exist as long as human life on the planet. 
It took just as much concern with per- 
manency, however, to analyze the descent 
of a drop of milk, because such preoccu- 
pations reveal the workings of the cre- 
ative principle that is the substance of 
science. This sculptural-temporal aspect 
of the drop of milk conveys no correct 
idea of the totality of filling a glass with 
milk. In the same respect, the figure of 
judo that suggests the tragic drama of 
ancient Greece conveys in no sense the 
terror of a battlefield or the death blow 
which the kneeling man (or rather the 
man for whom the model is posing) will 
give the seated man when he is finally 
helpless. 

The coronal drop of milk, the phoney 
expression-school gesture of sorrow, the 
pseudo-waltz of two prizefighters, the 
judo parody of tragedy — all these are 
sculptural symbols extracted from a given 
whole and placed within another whole, 
thereby reducing or raising the scale ac- 
cording to the point of view. In any case, 
all these images embody those “arrested 
moments,” seeming most fertile and in- 
finite in a warless state, when man may 
contemplate curiously, intensely, and ana- 
lytically, his single act of moving on the 
planet’s surface from birth to death. 

Moralists may say that such an inter- 
pretation of images apart from their con- 
text of actuality smacks to a dangerous 
degree of hyperestheticism, the kind of 
which art-for-art’s-sakists have been ac- 
cused. On the contrary, so far as judo 
goes, it smacks of art for life’s sake, for 
as a militarized form of sport, judo is 
art (or if you will, science) for maiming’s 


and death’s sake. I do not intend to 
create a room in the Ivory Tower for 
judo, nor, of course, do I accuse Mr. 
Yerkow of doing or wanting to do that. 
The method of discovery I have utilized 
— that of relating images to meaning by 
direct esthetic association — is parallel to 
inspirational methods of discovery in 
both science and art. In having these 
tricks illustrated in a studio for pupils of 
judo, Mr. Yerkow has supplied the means 
by which they transcend their death mo- 
tivation and connect themselves with the 
creative activity in which men are per- 
manently interested, rather than the de- 
structive activity which, even if men seem 
permanently, if not continuously, inter- 
ested in it, can become positively re- 
dundant in moments of pleasure or re- 
laxation. Modern Judo is an Ivory Tower 
version of close combat only if it be con- 
ceived as an end rather than a means. 
But who would dogmatically insist on it 
as an end, or series of climaxes? Only a 
symbolist poet. Obviously, like a cook 
book or a chemical formula, it is a means 
for utilization in a larger scheme of 
things. And yet, in the largest sense, Mars 
is an enemy of Apollo. It is only on the 
esthetic grounds of fantasy that they may 
meet and fraternize with each other. So, 
beyond our capacity to discipline our 
thoughts in relation to “realities,” the 
instinct of free movement typified by 
Isadora’s dance asserts itself, and we may 
imagine as eternal, if we like, a drop of 
American blood being poured into its 
own mass, and erecting over that precious 
surface a fragile crown of rubies. 


The photograph of Isadora Duncan used in 
title and the Graduate of Delsarte are repro- 
duced by courtesy of the Dance Archives of 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York. 

The Ju-Jutsu figures are reproduced from 
"Modern Judo" by permission of the publishers. 


DREAM OF MOBILE 
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day to ask if I would give him some 
typing to do — because he didn’t know 
what to do with himself. 

There were certain places, like Mobile 
again, which I never mentioned in the 
presence of Perlés. The Mobile I knew 
was thoroughly imaginary and I wanted 
to enjoy it all by myself. It gave me 
a great pleasure, I might say, to secretly 
resist his prying curiosity. I was like a 
young wife who delays telling her hus- 
band that she has become a mother. 
I kept Mobile in the womb, under lock 
and key, and day by day it grew, took 
on arms and legs, hair, teeth, nails, eye- 
lashes, just like a real foetus. It would 
have been a marvellous accouchement, 
had I been equal to it. Imagine a full- 
fledged city being born out of a man’s 
loins! Of course it never came off. It 
began to die in the womb, from lack 
- of nourishment, I suppose, or because 
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ALBRIGHT 


(Continued from page 31) 

in the low ceiling and another in the 
floor in order to raise and lower the 
picture when painting the top or bottom. 
The walls of his studio were blackened 
with tempera containing three dozen egg 
whites and vinegar to prevent light re- 
flections and to create a dismal atmos- 
phere. This canvas originally had a frame 
of funeral-velvet which he had to have 
a permit to buy, and was decorated with 
small nude figures in silver. To increase 
the illusion of height and augment the 
composition, the frame bowed gently 
outward. 

The paintings are kept, together with 
those of his father and brother, in a little 
old weather-crusted Methodist Church, 
which, bereft of its insides, serves also as 
the storeroom for a concert grand piano 
and a collection of a dozen or more Vic- 
torian wicker chairs in various fantastic 
patterns, quite a match for the inter- 
woven strands of light and shade that 
mould the people in Ivan’s paintings. 
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NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE 


(Continued from page 18) 


neath which the old woman sits with the 
baby Juliet. The running movement is 
given by the constant use of double- 
syllabled words arranged in a particular 
manner throughout the lines, and by put- 
ting the single-syllabled words in such 
places that they are not emphasised, and 
consequently move more quickly. 


Throughout the whole passage the 


pauses occur, it seems, only for want of 
breath on the part of the speaker. 


I have printed this speech as verse, 
since it appears in the form of verse in 
all modern editions. But in the Quartos 
it is printed as prose, and I think there 
is much to be said for doing so, since it 
conveys better the p:auseless movement, 
the quickness, the breathlessness of the 
old woman’s talk. The verse-beat is not 
very strong in this passage. In the debat- 
able sleep-walking speeches in Macbeth it 
is very strong, — too strong, in my belief, 
if it is actually to be spoken as verse, for 
the situation. This leads me to think that 
in those speeches of Lady Macbeth, 
Shakespeare meant the beat to underlie 
rather than to rule, the sound of the 
speech, —to be, as it were, a reminder 
of that Fate-strong will overlaid by sleep, 
but still, though unconsciously, combating 
it. But with these exceptions, — (still 
debatable ones) —if any speech from 
Shakespeare can be heard as verse, it is 
probably meant to be spoken thus, no 
matter in what form it was printed origi- 
nally. We find, over and over again, prose 
‘speaking above a mortall mouth’ — as 
in this passage from As You Like It, — 
though this cannot be spoken as verse : 


Leander, he would haue liued many a fair 
year, though Hero had turn’d nun, if it had 
not beene for a hot midsummer night ; for, 
good youth, he went but forth to wash him in 
the Hellespont, and, being taken with the 
cramp, was drown’d : and the foolish chroni- 
clers of that age found it was— Hero of 
Sestos. But these are all lies : men haue died 
from time to time, and wormes haue eaten 
them, but not for loue. 


Of the marvelous song from Measure 
for Measure Swinburne, in Studies of 
Shakespeare, wrote : ‘Shakespeare’s verse, 
as all the world knows, ends thus : 

But my kisses bring againe, 
Bring againe, 


Seales of loue, but seal’d in uaine, 
Seal’d in uaine. 


The echo has been dropped by Fletcher, 
who has thus achieved the remarkable 
musical feat of turning a_ nightingale’s 
song into a sparrow’s. The mutilation of 
Philomela by the hands of Tereus are 
nothing to the mutilation of Shakespeare 
by the hands of Fletcher.’ 


Part of the almost unendurable poign- 
ance of the marvellous song from Meas- 
ure for Measure : ‘Take, oh take those 
lips away’—TI speak of the technical 
side —is due to the repetition, to the 
echoes which sound throughout the verse, 
and part to the way in which the implor- 
ing stretching outward of the long vowels 
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in ‘Take’ and its internal assonance 
‘againe’ (and other words with long high 
vowels) are succeeded, in nearly every 
case, in the next stressed foot, by a word 
which seems drooping hopelessly, as with 
‘lips’, and ‘forsworne’, for instance. 


The third line, however : 
And those eyes, the breake of day, 
is an excepiion. Here, all is hope. In- 
deed, the sound of ‘breake’ and ‘day’ 
rises after the sound of ‘ eyes’. 

To return to the printing of the Songs. 
There are cases where, tu my hearing, it 
seems that the longer line is right. The 
causes of speed in poetry are but insuf- 
ficiently understood by many peop.e. If 
the following song from A Midsom.ner 


Nights Dreame is printed thus : 


Ouer hil, ouer dale, 

Vhorough bush, thorough briar, 
Ouer parke, ouer pale, 

‘hor sugh flood, thorough fire, 


it obviously moves more slowly, because 
of the pause at the end of each line, than 
if it is printed thus : 

Ouer hil, ouer daie, thorough bush, thorough briar, 
Quer parke, ouer pale, thorough flood, thorough fire. 
Here, the pause owing to the long vowels 
is less like a pause than like the stretch- 
ing of wings. The fairy was evidently in 
a hurry, —and the flight was even, not 
a series of hops. 

The same applies to certain of the 
songs of Ophelia, — I think there is much 
to be said for these being printed so as 
to give them speed. They are snatches of 
song, some echoes of old refrains, some 
outbursts of grief, whirling round and 
round in that distraught head : 


OPUELIA 
How akguld I your true loue know from another 
one f Bs 
By his Cockle hat and staffe and his Sandal shoone. 
(JUEEN 
Alas ! sweet lady, what imports this Song ? 
OPUELIA 
Say you ? Nay pray you, marke. 
He is dead and gone, Lady, he is dead and gone, 
At his head a grasse-green Turfe, at his heeles 
a stone. 
O, ho! 
QUEEN 
Nay, but, Ophelia, — 
OPHELIA 
Pray you, marke. 
White his Shrow’d as the Mountaine Snow. 
(Enter King.) 
QUEEN 
Alas ! looke heere, my Lord. 
OPHELIA 
Larded with sweet flowers : 
Which bewept to the graue did go, 
With true-loue showres. 


These are, swift as the 
spring rain, — sometimes sounding like the 
wind. But in the last song of Ophelia’s, 
however, the unbearably poignant 

And will he not come againe, 
there is a complete breakdown of the 
heart. The springs are broken, the slow 
grief has pierced through madness, dis- 
pelled even the impetus that madness 
gives : 


sometimes, 


And will he not come againe ? 
And will he not come againe ? 
No, no, he is dead ; 

Go to thy Death-hed, 

He neuer will come againe, 

His Beard was as white as Snow, 
All Flaxen was his Pole : 

He is gone, he is gone, 

And we cast away mone : 

God ha’ mercy on his Soule. 


DREAM OF MOBILE 


(Continued from page 7) 
cities — 
Genoa, 


in love with other 
Sarlat, Rocamadour, 


I fell 
Domme, 
and so on. 


How did I visualize Mobile? To tell 
the truth, it’s all quite hazy now. Hazy, 
fuzzy, amorphous, crumbling. To get the 
feel of it again I have to mention the 
name of Admiral Farragut. Admiral 
Farragut steamed into Mobile Bay. I 
must have read that somewhere when 
a child. It stuck in my ercp. I don’t 
know to this day whether its a fact or 
not — that Admiral Farragut steamed 
into Mobile Bay. I took it for granted 
then, and it was a good thing I did 
probably. Admiral Farragut has nothing 
more to do with the picture than that. 
He fades out instanter. What is left of 
the image is the word Mobile. Mobile 
is a deceptive word. It sounds quick 
and yet it suggests immobility — glassi- 
ness. It is a fluid mirror which reflects 
sheet lightning as well as somnolent 
trees and drugged serpents. It is a name 
which suggests water, music, light and 
torpor. It also sounds remote, securely 
pocketed, faintly exotic and, if it has 
any color, is definitely white. Musically 
I would designate it as guitarish. Perhaps 
not even chat resonant — perhaps man- 
pluckable 
accompanied by bursting fruit and thin 
light columns of smoke. No dancing, 
except the dancing of mote-beams, the 
evanescent beat of ascension and evap- 
oration. The skin always dry, despite 
the excessive humidity. The slap-slap of 
carpet slippers, and figures silhouetted 
half-drawn blinds. Corrugated 
silhouettes. 


dolinish. Anyway, music — 


against 


I have never once thought of work 
in connection with the word Mobile. Not 
anybody working. A_ city surrounded 
with shells, the empty shells of by-gone 
fiestas. Bunting everywhere and_ the 
friable relics of yesterday’s carnival. 
Gayety always in retreat, always vanish- 
ing, like clouds brushing a mirror. In 
the center of this glissando Mobile it- 
self, very prim, very proper, Southern 
and not Southern, listless but upright, 
slatternly yet respectable, bright but not 
wicked. Mozart for the mandolin. Not 
Segovia feathering Bach. Not grate and 
delicacy so much as anaemia. 
coolth. Musk. Fragrant ashes. 


Fever- 


In the dream I never pictured myself 
as entering Mobile by automobile. Like 
Admiral Farragut, I saw myself steam- 
ing into Mobile Bay, generating my own 
power. I never thought I would pass 
through places like Panama City, Apa- 
lachicola, Port St. Joe, or that I would 
be within striking distance of Valparaiso 
and Bagdad, or that by crossing Millers 
Ferry I would be on the way to the 
Ponce de Leon Springs. In their dream 
of gold the Spaniards had preceded me. 
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They must have moved like fevered 
bedbugs through swamps and forests of 
Florida. And when they hit Bon Secours 
they must have been completely whacky 
—to give it a French name, I mean. 
To cruise along the Gulf is intoxicating; 
all the water routes are exfoliative, if 
one can put it that way. The Gulf is 
a great drama of light and vapor. The 
clouds are pregnant and always in 
bloom, like oneiric cauliflowers; some- 
times they burst like cysts in the sky, 
shedding a precipitate of mercurium 
chromide; sometimes they stride across 
the horizon with thin, wispy legs of 
smoke. In Pensacola I had a crazy room 
in a crazy hotel. I thought I was in Per- 
pignan again. Towards dusk I looked 
out the window and saw the clouds bat- 
tling; they collided with one another 
like crippled dirigibles, leaving stream- 
ers of tangled wreckage dangling in the 
sky. It seemed as though I were at a 
frontier, that two wholly different worlds 
were fighting for domination. In the 
room was a monstrous poster that dated 
back to the days of the sewing machine. 
I lay back on the bed and before my 
eyes there passed in review all the 
screaming, caterwauling monstrosities of 
the poster art which had assaulted my 
innecent vision when a child. Suddenly 
I thought of Dolly Varden — God only 
knows why!—and then a_ perfect 
avalanche of names, all theatrical, all 
sentimental, assailed me: Elsie Ferguson, 
Frances Starr, Effie Shannon, Julia San- 
derson, Cyril Maude, Julian Eltinge, 
Marie Cahill, Rose Coghlan, Crystal 
Herne, Minnie Maddern Fiske, Arnold 
Daly, Leslie Carter, Anna Held, Blanche 
Bates, Elsie Janis, Wilton Lackaye, 
Kyrle Bellew, William Collier, Rose 
Stahl, Fritzi Scheff, Margaret Anglin, 
Virginia Harned, Henry Miller, Walker 
Whiteside, Julie Opp, Ada Rehan, Ce- 
cilia Loftus, Julia Marlowe, Irene Frank- 
lin, Ben Ami, Bertha Kalich, Lulu 
Glaser, Olga Nethersole, John Drew, 
David Warfield, James K. Hackett, Wil- 
liam Faversham, Joe Jackson, Weber & 
Fields, Valeska Suratt, Snuffy the Cab- 
man, Richard Carle, Montgomery & 
Stone, Eva Tanguay, the great Lafayette, 
Maxine Elliott, David Belasco, Vesta 
Victoria, Vesta Tilly, Roy Barnes, Chick 
Sales, Nazimova, Modjeska, the Duse, 
Ida Rubenstein, Lenore Ulric, Richard 
Bennett and his most lovely, beautiful 
wife whose name I have forgotten, the 
only actress to whom I ever penned a 
love letter. 


Was it the Talafax Hotel? I can’t re- 
member any more. Anyway, it was Pen- 
sacola — and again it wasn’t Pensacola. 
It was a frontier and there was an aerial 
drama going on which subsequently 
drenched the earth with violent hues. 
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The stage stars were traipsing back and 
forth over my closed eyelids, some in 
full length tights, some décolleté, some 
with flaming red wigs, some with laced 
corsets, some with pantaloons, some in 
ecstasy, some morbid, some smoked like 
hams, some defiant, some piquant, but 
all of them posturing, gesturing, de- 
claiming, all trying to crowd one an- 
other off the stage. 

I had never anticipated an appetizing 
banquet like that when dreaming of 
sailing down Mobile Bay. It was like 
being in limbo, a levitation act on the 
threshold of the dream. A day or two 
before we had crossed the Sewanee 
River. In Paris I had dreamed of taking 
a boat and sailing right into the Oke- 
finokee Swamp, just to trace the river 
to its source. That was a pipe dream. 
If I had another hundred years to live, 
instead of fifty, I might still do it, but 
time is getting short. There are other 
places to visit — Easter Island, the Pap- 
uan Wonderland, Yap, Johore, the Caro- 
line Islands, Borneo, Patagonia and 
Tibet, China, India, Persia, Arabia — 
and Mongolia. The ancestral spirits are 
calling me; I can’t put them off much 
longer. “When Henry Miller left for 
Tibet ...” I can see my future biog- 
rapher writing that a hundred years 
from now. What ever happened to 
Henry Miller? He disappeared. He said 
he was going to ‘Tibet. Did he get 
there? Nobody knows .. . That’s how 
it will be. Vanished mysteriously. Exit 
with two valises and a trunkful of ideas. 
But I will come back again one day, 
in another suit of flesh. I may make it 
snappy, too, and surprise everybody. 
One remains away just long enough to 
learn the lesson. Some learn faster than 
others. I learn very quickly. My home 
work is all finished. I know that the 
earth is round, but I know also that 
that is the least important fact you can 
mention about it. I know that there are 
maps of the earth which designate a 
country called America. That’s also rela- 
tively unimportant. Do you dream? Do 
you leave your little locus perdidibus 
and mingle with the other inhabitants 
of the earth? Do you visit the other 
earths, whatever they be called? Do you 
have the stellar itch? Do you find the 
aeroplane too slow, too inhibited? Are 


you a wanderer who plays on muted 
strings? Or are you a cocoanut that 
falls to the ground with a thud? I would 
like to take an inventory of man’s long- 
ings and compare it with his accomplish- 
ments. I would like to be master of the 
heavens for just one day and rain down 
all the dreams, desires, longings pecu- 
liar to man. I would like to see them 
take root, not slowly through the 
course of historical aeons, but imme- 
diately. God save America! That’s what 
I say too, because who else is capable 
of doing the trick? And now before 
I jump Mobile by way of Pascagoula 
I give you the greetings of a “hotel 
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de luxe,” The Lafayette, in New Or- 

leans: — 
“To you who enter this room as a 
guest, we who manage this hotel give 
hearty greeting. 
““We may never get to know you, but 
just the same we want you to feel 
that this is a ‘human house,’ and not 
a soulless institution. 
“This is your Home, be it for a day 
or night only. 
“Human beings own the place. 
“Human beings care for you 
make the bed and the room, 
answer your telephone, run your er- 
rands. We keep a human being at the 
desk and a human being carries your 
valise. They are all made of flesh and 
blood, as you are; they have their 
interests, likes and dislikes, ambi- 
tions, dreams and disappointments, 
just as you have. 
“Of course you have to pay your 
price. Everybody has to do that every- 
where. But the best part of any busi- 
ness transaction is the flow of human 


here, 


clean 


interest that goes with it. 
“We are going to take care of you. 
Whatever rules there are here are 
made for the purpose of protecting 
you and insuring your comfort, not 
to annoy you. 
“A good rule for a hotel, as for any- 
thing else, is The Golden Rule — Do 
as you'd be done by. 
“We shall try to put ourselves in your 
place. We ask ourselves, ‘How would 
I like to be treated if I were stopping 
at a hotel?’ 
“And we ask you to put yourself in 
our place. Before you condemn us, 
ask yourself, ‘What would I do if I 
were running a hotel?’ 
“If we fail to measure up to that 
standard, let us know. 
“We assume that every guest 
here is a Gentleman, every woman 
guest a Lady. We believe the average 
American is courteous, quiet, law 
abiding, to avoid trouble, 
considerate of others, and willing to 
pay as he goes. 
‘““May you be healthy under our roof, 
and no evil befall you. 
“For a litthe space you lodge with us 
—and we wish to put these good 
thoughts upon you—so God keep 
and bring you 
heart’s desire. And when you go away, 
leave for this hotel a bit of grateful 
feeling.” 

(What a friend we have in Jesus! I 
brush the pearly tears from my _ eyes, 
spit a good healthy gob, and quietly 
eviscerate the cockroaches I left behind 
in the cuspidor of Room 213. Make a 
mental note to reread Ouspenski’s Ter- 
tium Organum. About face!) 

I am back in the fourteenth arrondis- 
sement and the cot on which I am lying 
is steaming into Mobile Bay. The ex- 
haust pipe is open, the tiller is at the 
till. Below me are the crustaceans of 


man 


anxious 


you, 


stranger, your 


the zinc and tin age, the omnivorous 
anemones, the melted icebergs, the 
oyster beds, the hollyhocks and the huge 
hocks of ham. The Lufthansa is con- 
ducting a pilgrimage to Hattiesburg. 
Admiral Farragut has been dead for 
almost a century. In Devachan most 
likely. It is all so familiar, the rico- 
cheting mandolins, the ashen fragrance, 
the corrugated silhouettes, the glassy 
stare of the bay. Neither toil nor spin, 
neither bubble nor trouble. The cannons 
look down on the moat and the moat 
speaks not. The town is white as a se- 
pulchre. Yesterday was All Souls Day 
and the sidewalks are peppered with 
confetti. Those who are up and about 
are in white ducks. The heat waves 
make their ascent slantwise, the sound 
waves move seismographically. No rata- 
plan, no rat-a-tat, but slap-slap, slap- 
slap. The ducks are floating up the bay, 
their bills all gold and iridescence. Ab- 
sinthe is served on the verandah with 
scones and bursting paw-paws. The caw, 
the rook, the, oriole gather up _ the 
crumbs. As it ‘was in the time of Saul, 
as were the days for the Colossians and 
the nights for the Egyptians, so it is 
now. To the south the Horn, eastward 
the Bosphorus. East, west, clock, coun- 
ter-clock, Mobile revolves like a torpid 
astrolabe. Men who knew the shade of 
the baobab swing lazily in their ham- 
Haunched and dehaunched the 


boneless bronzed women of the Equa- 


mocks. 


torial regions amble by. Something Mo- 
zartian, something Segovian, stirs the 
Maine contributes her virginity, 
Arabia her spices. It is a merry-go-round 
standing stock still, the lions affable, 
the flamingos poised for flight. Take the 
milk of aloes, mix clove and brandy- 
wine, and you have the spiritual elixir 
of Mobile. There is no hour when things 
are different, no day which is not the 
same. It lies in a pocket, is honey- 
combed with light, and flutters like a 
plucked cat-gut. It is mobile, fluid, 
fixed, but not glued. It gives forth no 
answers, neither does it question. It is 
mildly, pleasantly bewildering, like the 
first lesson in Chinese or the first round 
with a hypnotist. Events transpire in 
all declensions at once; they are never 
conjugated. What is not Gog is Magog 
—and at nine punkt Gabriel always 
blows his horn. But is it music? Who 
cares? The duck is plucked, the air is 
moist, the tide’s out and the goat’s se- 
curely tethered. The wind is from the 
bay, the are from the muck. 
Nothing is too exciting to drown the 
pluck-pluck of the mandolins. The slugs 
move from slat to slat; their little hearts 
beat fast, their brains fill with swill. 
By evening it’s all moonlight on the bay. 
The lions are still affably baffled and 
whatever snorts, spits, fumes and hisses 
is properly snaffled. C’est la mort du 
carrousel, 
bruxelles. 
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